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. You have a right to know the creators of classroom eae working with other educators, they have con- 
films... just as you know the authors of textbooks. _ sistently led the way to finer teaching films through im- 
proved research, production and teaching techniques. 
Together these three have helped countless other 
What are their qualifications? teachers in their profession of building better, abler 
Are they educators ...or merely script writers, di- citizens out of millions of the world’s children. Aided 


Who are they? 


rectors and photographers? by a skilled staff of experienced educators, these three 


still leave their unique educational impress on every 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Classroom Film. 

Is it any wonder that leading educators everywhere 
acknowledge EBFilms as the standard for authentic, 
effective teaching motion pictures? 


President, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 


EBFilms are made only by experienced teachers... men 
outstanding in academic and in motion picture circles. 

V. C. Arnspiger, Ph. D., and his EBFilms associates, 
Melvin Brodshaug, Ph. D., and James A. Brill, M.A., 
actually pioneered the first classroom sound films in 
1929. But they were already successful teachers. Since 
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offerings from Denmark, France, 
Italy, England and Canada overshad- 
owed the U.S., when considered as a 
whole, but our films were very well re- 
ceived. The 1948 Hollywood Academy 
Award winner First Steps, for in- 
stance, was one of the shorts chosen 
for the final show, a 2-hour program 
picked from the 120 films of 24 coun- 
tries included in the Festival . . . and 
you will be surprised to learn that an- 
other Leo Seltzer job of direction— 
FLoripA, Wealth or Waste, made last 
Spring by the Southern Educational 
Film Production Service—was_ excep- 
tionally well received, especially by the 
more serious-minded. It shows how the 
proper use of that State’s natural re- 
sources relate to the health of her in- 
dustries and welfare of her people and, 
after being twice shown in the regular 
program, was picked for a special eve- 
ning performance of educational films 
organized by the Scottish Educational 
Film Association. Here, in its more ap- 
propriate setting, it received an ovation. 
(Ed. Note: The writer, in Europe on 

a Rosenwald Fellowship, modestly re- 
frains from mention of the fact that 
he scripted this picture.) So many mem- 
bers of the Association have asked that 
it be put into the library—available to 
all Scottish schools—that Donald Elliot, 
the Director, has begun the nearly im- 
possible job of trying to get a Treasury 
allocation of dollars to buy a print... . 
Flaherty’s new LOUISIANA STORY was a 
featured film for the opening program 
and got a good press. Helen Van Don- 
gen’s beautiful cutting of the drilling- 
' for-oil sequence with its fine sound track 
remains at the top of everyone’s list 
of things to remember. SEARCHLIGHT ON 
THE NATIONS and ART OF HENRY MOORE 
were among the U.S. films shown... . 
The real ‘sleeper’ of the Festival was 
a 16 mm black and white film from the 
U.S. called THE QuiIET ONE that came 
unheralded, and almost too late for 
showing. Despite a poor quality print 
and badly recorded sound, and the fact 
moreover that it was shown in a pro- 
gram of 35 mm shorts that had run al- 
most two hours when it came on, this 
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Testers to the Editor 


e€AT the Edinburgh Film Festival ; 


Please remember to say you saw 


fine piece of work held the audience its 
full length of 2700-feet and got tre- 
mendous applause. The performance of 
the little Negro boy was the best piece 
of dramatic work shown. The film’s un- 
compromising honesty made most of 
the other documentaries dealing with 
aspects of psychiatry look like put-up 
jobs.” — Geo. C. Stoney, Edinburgh, 
Scotland. 


yO you have any data or any sur- 

vey information which shows audi- 
ence preference for television films over 
a live show? We would be very appre- 
ciative if we might review this informa- 


tion or if any of the television stations - 


who are your subscribers would care 
to pass on such information to us, 
through you.” 

(FILM NEWS will supply the name 
of this inquirer on request.) 


CCQW7E would appreciate your courtesy 

in furnishing us with a list of 
the Ten Best Foreign Films of the Year 
from 1920 to and including 1945, and 
the name of the group making this 
selection.”—Milton Davidson, Pres., Oak 
Ridge Film Society. 


Inquiries indicate there is no such 
list, foreign films having been consid- 
ered by our critics along with domestic 
product. This understanding is con- 
firmed by the following: 


“IT am afraid I have never come 
across listings of ‘Ten Best Foreign 
Films’ for any period. For the best in- 
dication of what would come into the 
‘best ten’ let me refer you to the files 
of the National Board of Review. That 
organization chooses its ‘ten best’ in- 
ternationally, and ocacsionally—as last 
year—a preponderant number are actu- 
ally foreign made. I suggest this source 
rather than the American trade press 
since the latter tend to confine them- 
selves to American productions in their 
choices.” — Arthur Knight, Assistant 
Curator, The Museum of Modern Art, 
N.Y.C. 


ety HAVE a small young people’s can- 

teen which I run in Milford, Mass. 
I have several youngsters who have 
asked me if we might have some edu- 
cational films shown at the canteen. 
Can you tell me where I can get such 
films? I run this canteen for youth all 
by myself. These films must all be 
free.”—Albert R. Foss, General De- 
livery, Milford, Mass. 
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REEL FEATURE 
WITH CORRECTED SOUND TRACK . 
RELEASE 

ORDER TODAY 

MAIL ORDER COUPON 


FUR HIGHLIGHTS, 
1697 BROADWAY - NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
Please send Number -Prints Desired 
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Christmas Corel 

SIR SEYMOUR HICKS 


A Cbristmas Special 
“EARLY ONE MORNING” 


1 reel—16 mm S. O. F.—$26.00 


The profound appeal of the 
Christmas morning service in a 
Swedish country church has been 
beautifully portrayed in this film. 

Sleighs appear from all direc- 
tions bells tinkling, memorial can- 
dles on the graves_ sparkling 
against the snow. A chilren’s choir 
leads the singing of Christmas 
hymns. The Swedish winter land- 
scape outside is revealed in all its 
silent and brilliant glory. 


NORWAY 
“The Classic of Skiing’’—1 reel. 
16 mm S.O.F. Color—Sale $80—Ser- 
vice 1 day—$3.00. 16 mm S.O.F. 
B & W—Sale $26.—Service 1 day 
—$1.50. Glimpses of picturesque 


Norway—2 reels. 16 mm 8. O. F 
Color—sale $150.—Service 1 day— 
$6.00. 16 mm Ss. O. F. B_& W— 
sale $44.—Service 1 day—$3.00. 
SWEDEN 

“The Sofia Girls’’—1 reel B & W. 
16 mm S. O. F.—Sale $26.—Service 
1 day—$1.50. “Swedes at Work & 
Play"—2 reels B & W. 16 mm 
s. O. F.—Sale $44.—Service 1 


day—$3.00. 
FOR THE HOME 

Write for Nu Art Films complete 
catalogue of films which are good 
for all purposes but now especially 
as gifts for Christmas. FIRESIDE 
FIMS that live up to name in 
every sense of the word. Don’t 
delay. Write now. You can still 
receive prints before Christmas. 


BEAUTIFUL BRITAIN 
THE BRITISH PEOPLE 
BRITISH PORTS 
CEYLON 


HOUSING IN WEST AFRICA 
LAND OF BRITAIN: LONDON 


ZANZIBAR 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 


Film Strips from Britain 


prepared especially for American Schools by 
SOCIETY for VISUAL EDUCATION 


CROWN AND COMMONWEALTH 
GENERAL ELECTION IN BRITAIN 


LAND OF BRITAIN: SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS 
LAND OF BRITAIN: SCOTTISH LOWLANDS 
LAND OF BRITAIN: THE SOUTH COUNTRY 
LAND OF BRITAIN: SOUTH WEST 

OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITIES 


These film strips may be obtained from BIS..... . . . $3.00 
Thirty others also available with study guides...... $1.00 


Write for free cotalog to 


British INFORMATION SERVICES 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Non-Theatrical Film Programs Distinguish 
Annual New York Herald-Tribune Forum 


EW YORK “Herald Tribune’s” an- 

nual Forum was distinguished this 
year by presentation at the Museum of 
Modern Art of two documentary and 
educational films programs as reminder 
of the part the camera can play in for- 
warding a world-wide movement for 
conservation of human and natural re- 
sources. 

The films shown were: SEARCHLIGHT 
ON THE NATIONS, how a vast communi- 
cations system reports on the United 
Nations (produced by World Today 
Inc.); First STEPS, a tribute to tech- 
niques for rehabilitation of children 
crippled by infantile paralysis and cer- 
ebral palsy (produced by Frederic 
House for the U.N.); SprRInG MELO- 
DIES, a frog and butterfly cartoon set 
to Tchaikowsky’s ballet music (Artkino, 
USSR); THE FEELING oF HOstTILITy, 
second of the National Film Board of 
Canada series on mental health; THE 
RIveR, Pare Lorentz classic for the 
Farm Security Administration dra- 
matically presenting flood control in 
the Mississippi and Ohio valleys; Dogs 
It MATTER WHAT You THINK?, on the 
nature of the democratic process and 
public discussion (made for the British 
Army Educational Services and avail- 


able through Film Program Services). 
Also shown were FEAR, an artful car- 
toon comment on Knights of Old and 
the rest of us (Tempo Films for the 
U.S. Army Signal Corps); ENTERPRISE, 
concerning two GI’s and how prosperity 
returns to a “has-been” town in worked- 
out cotton country {made for Cluett, 
Peabody Co. by Caravel Films); and 
THE QuIET ONE, a poignant and au- 
thentic study of a mentally disturbed 
child from Harlem (for Wiltwyck 
School for Boys by Film Documents, 
Inc.). 

Delegates to the Forum were pre- 
sented with a program prologued by 
an excellent introduction to the non- 
theatrical film and its importance as a 
tool in the community: “Historically, 
.pictures came before written language,” 
it is pointed out in the introduction. 
“Today, when words seem to fail us in 
establishing a basis of common knowl- 
edge among peoples, pictures again offer 
themselves as aids to understanding. 

. New films are in production in 
every country on an extraordinary va- 
riety of subjects. Today’s revolution in 
communications moves swiftly to pro- 
duce a sort of family album of the 

(Continued on Page 9) 
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What they say about... 


the new JULIEN BRYAN film 


“PEIPING FAMILY is rich in interest for young and old, 
in school and out. Its quiet graciousness, fine philosophy, 
traditional dignity and mannerliness are an eloquent message 
in themselves for a raucous modern world” . . . FILM NEWS 


“PEIPING FAMILY will serve many screens in schools, 
churches, and among community groups, and achieves a 
sense of sympathetic understanding for the Chinese people 
without sacrificing the authentic quality which distinguishes 
many of Mr. Bryan’s documentary films” . . 


“No other film on China gives such intimate and instructive 
glimpses of Chinese family life. 
all age groups—Primary and up—and the adults will find it 
just as interesting as children and youth” .. . 
TIONAL SCREEN 


For rental of PEIPING FAMILY write your film rental 
library. For purchase order from your visual education dealer. 


International Film Foundation, Inc. 
1600 Broadway 


ING FAMILY 


. SEE AND 


. . . It can be used with 


EDUCA- 


New York 19, N. Y. 
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What 16mm is. 


SHOWMANSHIP 


—says OSCAR SERLIN 


wat the nontheatrical film requires 

to bring it to the popularity level 
of its 35mm big brother is a good shot 
of showmanship. 


“The documentary and informational 
field needs showmanship to make it at- 
tractive, and this does not mean it 
need be fictional or counterfeit. As I 
see it, and as my old friend Arthur 
Mayer puts it in his article you pub- 
lished recently, the first problem is to 
educate the educator.” 


This is the considered opinion of one 
of Broadway’s most -successful show- 
men: Oscar Serlin, stage producer of 
Lire WitH FATHER which he fathered 
from the Clarence Day series of 
sketches in the “New Yorker” maga- 
zine; producer also of its successful 
current sequel LIFE WITH MOTHER... . 
And, lest it be thought Mr. Serlin as 
a man of “the boards” cannot speak for 
the screen, let it be noted here immedi- 
ately that he spent seven years in Hol- 
lywood; that he was David Selznick’s 
right hand man during the making of 
the epic GONE WITH THE WIND; that 
he has a name in nontheatricals also, 
as producer of a documentary classic. 


For a film to be shown at the 1939-40 
World’s Fair (N.Y.C.) the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York had advanced 
funds to Civic Films, an association of 
architects. But the project bogged down 
almost from the start, perhaps because 
any aggregate of talent encounters dif- 
ficulties in organizing itself from 
within. Arthur Mayer (see FILM 
NEWS Sept. 1948), called on for ad- 
Vice,suggested a producer who pulled 
the pieces together. 

The producer was Oscar Serlin. The 
film was THE City. It made the names 
of several of those engaged on it, gave 
added lustre to others,* and is generally 
credited with having introduced humor 
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Please 


to the documentary field. 


“The pursuit of truth can be the 


most interesting drama or melodrama 
in the world,” is the way Mr. Serlin 
put it to FILM NEWS, “but to make 
it move, on film particularly, one must 
understand showmanship values in to- 
tality. Every form of effective attention- 
getting,” he explained further, “is based 
on some kind of theatricality, or show- 
manship. After that it depends on 
whether you have something sincere to 
| 

“In every form of human endeavor, 
in fact, showmanship is used. And no 
matter how articulate one is, one can’t 
define the sorcery or explain it properly 
in word images. But it always comes 
down to the same thing: that some per- 
son or a group must have magic- 
touched a film to hold an audience, an 
audience of one person or of thousands. 
Showmanship is a way of centralizing, 
focussing, fixing. There’s too much cut- 
ting-room-floor material in films nowa- 
days, especially the informational type, 
and too little illumination and real 
vitality.” 

Long before the war brought general 
awareness of film efficacy in education 
Mr. Serlin was interested in the non- 
theatrical motion picture. This was in 
some part because he has seen the 
shrinkage of the theatre with the de- 
velopment of the “movies”; in large 
part because, theatreman though he is, 


* Photography and direction were by 
Ralph ‘Steiner and Willard Van Dyke; 
original outline, Pare Lorentz; scenario, 
Henwar Rodakiewicz; commentary, 
Lewis Mumford; music (his first film 
score), Aaron Copland; editing, Theo- 
dore Lawrence; music conducting, Max 
Globerman (now Ballet Russe); nar- 
rator, Morris Carnovsky. 


remember to say you saw it in FILM NEWS 


he has “always felt the film to be the 
greatest medium of expression.” Though 
Mr. Serlin has dedicated himself to set- 
ting Theatre’s house in order (he is on 
the Board of The American National 
Theatre and Academy), and does not 
look forward to “being competitive in 
the film field,’ his career and his 
thinking embrace both the stage and 
screen. 

A Russian by birth (Jan. 30, 1901), 
he was brought at the age of nine to 
the United States by his parents, who 
settled in Chicago where there were 
relatives. From a Greek Orthodox 
school in Russia young Serlin found 
himself in the Chicago public schools; 
graduated to De Paul Academy and 
De Paul University. Ridicule of his 
Russian accent during his early days 
here set him to practising speech be- 
fore a mirror and to development, con- 
sequently, of an inherent feeling for 
acting. A succession of part-time jobs 
while at school—selling candy in a the- 
atre, ushering, ticket-taking; as box 
office man and finally, at 18, assistant 
manager of The Olympic Theatre—were 
valuable experiences along the way to 
his life work. Additionally he was a 
gag writer (in San Antonio, Texas) 
and, briefly, a burlesque show producer 
(in Chicago). 

Stage managership in New York 
came next: of SKIDDING, on which play 
the later Judge Hardy film series was 
based: . . . then, production. It was 
during a lean period when he tried in 
vain to raise enough money to produce 
three plays which later proved to be 
huge successes (GRAND HOTEL, THE 
VINEGAR TREE and ONCE IN A LIFETIME) 
that Paramount Pictures hired him as 
a talent scout. In his five-year associa- 
tion with this moving picture company 
he was responsible for a completely 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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Commerce Briefs 


The following extracts are culled 
from the “World Trade in Commodi- 
ties” reports on motion pictures and 
equipment, published by the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce. The reports 
are all written by employees attached 
to United States Embassies in the 
various countries under review. 


Colombia—‘“‘The oldest producer, 
Acevedo y Hijos, has announced plans 
for making a regular weekly 16 mm 
newsreel and for producing documen- 
tary shorts of national interest.” 

Germany—‘“No report on any 16 mm 
activity.” 

Iraq—“The demand for 16 mm film 
is just beginning to be felt and some 
distributors have been instructed to 
promote such sales. No commercial 16 
mm theatres are now in operation... . 
Many communities of 1,000 or more 
population do not receive any enter- 
tainment films. . . . British Embassy 
operated for some time 16 mm mobile 
units for propaganda purposes.” 

Sweden—‘“‘There has been little de- 
velopment in the 16 mm entertainment 
field partly because U.S. companies in 
Sweden are not interested in 16 mm 
films. Copies of 16 mm amusement 
films may be rented and sold only to 
theatres not directly or indirectly com- 
peting with 35 mm. The admission 
prices may not be below minimum 
prices for 35 mm theatres. . . . Prac- 
tically no 16 mm versions of feature 
films are available. 

“Visual education and the use of 
16 mm equipment is growing in popu- 
larity and promises expanding United 
States sales. U.S. Educational 
films used in schools, Army and Navy 

. same laws . . . excellent facilities 
for making 16 mm contact and optical 
reduction prints. . . . Price for prints 
is 4 cents (U.S.) per foot. . . . One 
16 mm sound projector, Svepro, manu- 
-actured but not widely used. .. . Re- 
tails for $347.50 and is considered to 
De priced above its worth . . . 1,500 to 
3,000 machines in use. . . . There are 
50 to 70 rental libraries . . . number 
of educational films in circulation 
about 2,000. . . . The market for 16 
mm educational films is excellent.” 

Switzerland—‘‘16 mm has played no 
role in professional distribution or fea- 
ture pictures. . . . Schweizer Schul-und 
Volkskino, Berne, semi-official distribut- 
ing organization run on non-profit basis 
is interested in distributing good 16 mm 
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films. . . . S.S.V. deletes all foreign 
titling, substitutes German or French. 

. 16 U.S. 16 mm features imported 
last year. . . . S.S.V. has 25 mobile 
units. . . . Last year gave 1592 shows. 

. There are 5,000 silent and 200 
sound projectors. . . . More than half 
are of United States make. . . . There 
is every reason to believe that the mar- 
ket for U.S. equipment could be ex- 
panded. . . .” 

Turkey—“Only four or five mobile 
units. . . . 16 mm entertainment prints 
cannot. be shown within 15 miles of 
35 mm theatres if film is available in 
35 mm. ... About 120 projectors in 
coumtzy. ...” 


Boom in Europe 


HERE are twice as many 16 mm 

outlets in Europe today than there 
were a year ago, said Orton H. Hicks, 
Chief of Loew’s 16 mm Division, on his 
return from a tour of Great Britain, 
France, Belgium and Italy. 

Mr. Hicks was particularly impressed 
with the tremendous strides made by 
16 mm in Italy. He attributed this to 
the availability of top quality pro- 
jectors, which Italy manufacturers, and 
which will help to maintain the present 
expansion rate for some years. 

The exact opposite is the position in 
England where 50-percent of all pro- 
jectors made are earmarked for export. 
This restricts domestic sales as the 
Board of Trade regulations call for one 
foreign sale to equal each one made in 
Great Britain. As British projectors are 
priced at $1,000 against $600 for a 
comparable American model, the do- 
mestic difficulty is aggravated. Three 
quarters of Britain’s 16 mm _ outlets 
are mobile and there are, according to 
Gaumont-British, 10,000 nontheatrical 
outlets. The narrow gauge is used ex- 
tensively in the Scottish Highlands and 
Islands as morale builders. Audiences 
are small and distribution is govern- 
ment-subsidized. 

In France there are now 2,900 and 
in Belgium 250 theatrical outlets. 


Off to Palestine 


VICTOR VICAS has completed his 
assignment for DeRochement, (LAKE 
Port, story of Buffalo) and is enroute 
now to Israel where he is to make a 
documentary for Palestine Films, Inc. 
An American of Russian extraction, 
this talented young producer-director 
was educated in France, started making 
films there. Service in the French army 


interrupted his career. A prisoner of 
war in Germany for almost a year, he 
escaped, returned to what was by that 
time “occupied” France, made his way 
to the United States in 1942, became 
a freelance cameraman and film editor 
for the Overseas Division of the OWI. 
In 1943 he went into the U.S. Army as 
a Signal Corps Lieutenant to direct 
training films and to take charge of 
French Army contingent that came to 
this country to learn how to make 
training films. 

After the war Julien Bryan (Inter- 
national Film Foundation) sent Victor 
Vicas to Italy where, as director and 
photographer in charge of the produc- 
tion unit, he did ITALY REBUILDS, BREAD 
AND WINE and ARTISANS OF FLORENCE. 
In France, on the way back, Madeleine 
Carroll engaged him to direct two films 
for her (CHILDREN’S REPUBLIC and A 
MATTER OF TIME). On his return to 
the U.S. he produced THE ETERNAL 
FIGHT, about international medical co- 
operation, which the Madeleine Carroll 
organization made for the United Na- 
tions and which was premiered at the 
U.N. session in Paris recently. 


For the DeRochement-United World 
Films’ geography series Mr. Vicas pro- 
duced and directed UNITED STATES ComM- 
MUNITY as well as LAKE Port, just 
completed. 


For the film he is to make in Israel 
Mr. Vicas has collaborated with Nor- 
man Borisoff on a preparatory treat- 
ment (Mr. Borisoff was scriptwriter on 
a number of films with Vicas in the 
Army); but this outline will be fluid 
to allow for conditions and changes on 
the scene. 


ORTY thousand Scottish chil- 

dren, at the request of the 
Scottish Department, have been 
shown films of actual American 
life so that they might have truer 
ideas than those given by Holly- 
wood in the commercial way. It is 
reported that the children were 
interested, and much surprised to 
find that there were any poor in 
America, that the cowboy is a 
sober, hard-working man, and that’ 
not every American house has 
luxury plumbing and an electric 
kitchen. 

The scheme was a good one, the 
pity is that it cannot be further 
applied. But what authority could 
make 40,000 factory girls or typ- 
ists go to films which showed that 
glamorous adventure comes as 
rarely to their kind in Cleveland 
or Manhattan as in Nottingham 
or the Minories? 

—CLIO in The Lady. 
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Film Clips 


THE Danish Information Office has 

been admitted as a new member of 
Films of the Nations, Inc., official dis- 
tributors of films released by a large 
number of foreign countries and of the 
United Nations. 

The same Board meeting also elected 
two new directors: C. H. W. Hasselriis, 
Director of the Danish Information 
Office; and Norbert Fryd, Cultural At- 
tache, Czech Consulate General. 

Films of the Nations’ library now 
consists of 120-titles on 25 countries. 
Among recent additions are PIcTUR- 
ESQUE DENMARK, PICTURESQUE SWEDEN, 
MAJESTIC NORWAY and IN AND AROUND 
AMSTERDAM. The recent United Nations’ 
Maps WE Live By is exclusively dis- 
tributed by F.O.N. 

KO’s 16 mm Educational Division 

offers more than 150 selected sub- 
jects for rental to schools only, for 
long term periods either directly from 
RKO itself (1270 Ave. of the Ameri- 
cas, N.Y. 20) or through your local 


audio-visual aids dealer. Recent releases * 


include POWER UNLIMITED, the story of 
coal; DRESS PARADE, the story of the 
dress industry; Two MILLION Rooms, 
the hotel industry; ‘WHISTLE IN THE 
NicHT, American railroading. Social 
problems in the U.S. are dealt with in 
I AM AN ALCOHOLIC, featuring the 
work of Alcoholics Anonymous in com- 
batting this form of illness; NO PLACE 
LIKE HoME, picturing the housing short- 
age; CHILDREN’S VILLAGE, concerning 
treatment of juvenile problems and 
safety; COURTSHIP TO COURTHOUSE, the 
problems of divorce. There is a group 
of during-the-war-and-after subjects 
that includes POLICING GERMANY; RE- 
PORT ON JAPAN; CHINA LIFELINE.. . 
another group dealing with American 
outposts and_ territories, PANAMA; 
NORTHERN RAMPART, i.e., Alaska; A 
NaTION Is Born, the Philippines; THE 
49TH STATE, Hawaii. 

EATHER conditions make outdoor 

filming in Scotland difficult so that 
a good motion picture on this sports- 
minded race is rare. Hawley-Lord Inc., 
61 West 56th St., N. Y. 19 has such 
a one+reeler in THESE SPORTING Scots 
with just about everything in it: fish- 
ing, stag stalking, golf, annual games 
competition, sheepdog trials, colorful 
tartans, lively Scottish music. It is 


available in black and white, and in 
color. 


International 


Cinema Classics 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


BRANDON FILMS, INC. 


1600 BROADWAY NEW YORK 19 N Y 
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U.S. Film Use in Europe 


“Depressing and Tragic” Says Bryan 


ECENTLY returned several 

months in Europe during which he 
visited and shot film in Austria, Ger- 
many, Hungary, Poland and Czecho- 
Slovakia, noted documentary producer 
Julien Bryan of International Film 
Foundation, N.Y.C., made some inter- 
esting observations concerning the pres- 
entation of the United States on the 
screens of these important-to-world- 
peace countries. In an exclusive inter- 
view with FILM NEWS, he said: 


“The good documentary films made 
for the Government during the war are 
being used all over except in Germany 
and Austria where they are needed 
most. I was in Munich, Vienna, Salz- 
burg, Linz. Everywhere in the Ameri- 
can zone I found our Army doing a 
good job with libraries, newspapers, 
books; with everything but films... . 
That is,” he qualified this statement, 
“with the right films in the right way. 
They are using OWI subjects, and films 
full of war shots—old pictures and in- 
appropriate. Things like COUNTY AGENT 
or JOURNEY INTO MEDICINE they’ve 
somehow overlooked or not heard of. 


“The civilians doing the job are 
pretty good people — some Germans, 
some Americans. All asked why they 
couldn’t have these films and others like 
them, made and paid for with govern- 
ment money over three years ago... . 
In the American zone where the theatres 
would take anything we particularly 
wanted them to show, not one real film 
about the United States was being 
shown, not while I was there at any 
rate. . . . The most depressing and 
tragic thing about it all is that there 
never has been such a need for propa- 


About 3,000 commercial 16mm units 

are now operating in France, as 
compared with 4,000 of 35mm. Of these 
500-600 are static, the rest are mobile. 
Altogether they serve from 10,000 to 
11,000 communities; sometimes pay 
better than 35mm. 


New, 16mm, b&w sound specials 
for sale $25 for rental $1.50 


SCIENCE IN BLOOM—10 mins. 
INSIDE THE ATOM—10 mins. 


Write for free catalogue 
NATIONAL FILM BOARD of Canada 
620 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 


- ganda about democracy and never such 


a. complete misuse or lack of it. 


“I don’t think there is any ‘plot’ in 
all this, mind you,” Mr. Bryan pro- 
ceeded. “In books and other things the 
work is very good,” he said again. 
“But motion pictures seem somehow to 
have got lost in the shuffle, and the 
general opinion everywhere over there 
seemed to be that the final responsibil- 
ity lay with General McClure. Some 
people say he just doesn’t care, per- 
sonally, for movies, but this isn’t likely 
because old ones are being used. In 
Austria, for instance,” Mr. Bryan re- 
called, “I saw THE TOWN put before 
an audience of 2000 young people. To 
begin with ,the print had been used at 
least 500-times, and was cut and patched 
unmercifully. But can you imagine 
showing these young people a film that 
ended up with a strong plea for war? 
—I asked the people responsible how 
on earth they had let such a thing hap- 
pen. They said the film had ‘just ar- 
rived that evening and they hadn’t seen 
it before, themselves.” 


The recent appointment of Mr. Ar- 
thur Mayer, experienced theater man, 
as Chief, Motion Picture Branch, In- 
formation Services Division. (Allied 
Military Government in Wee Occupied 
zones) Mr. Bryan considers “a wise 
one on the part of the Army and hope- 
ful in its possibilities.” 


Mr. Bryan brought back jomeia for 
several films, also for the lecture he 
introduced recently at Town Hall. Titled 
“Inside Europe, 1948,” its subject is 
Europe rebuilding, and D.P.’s in par- 
ticular. 


‘55 PAGE G. 
OF OUTSTANDING 
FILMS 


BRAY LIBRARY 


of Motion Pictures 
16 mm Silent and Sound 
Hundreds of valuable films .. . 
some available free! 
8 new Health and Hygiene Films— 
jvst released. 
12 outstanding Air Age 
Education Films. 
Also films on Civics and Government, 
Geography, Industry, ical Sciences, 
Physics, Chemistry, gineering, 
Transportation. 
Write today for 1948-1949 Catalog. 


BRAY STUDIOS, inc. 


729 Seventh Ave. New York 19.N Y 
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OTION pictures will be one of the 

principal forms of entertainment 
and diversion which the reactivated 
USO will provide for the personnel of 
the nation’s expanded peacetime armed 
forces, just as they were during World 
War II. 


The same agencies which comprised 
the wartime USO and which included 
movies in their club programs are plan- 
ning to resume this item of entertain- 
ment along with the other familiar ser- 
vices which made USO Clubs the fa- 
vorite rendezvous for servicemen during 
off-duty hours. And just as USO Clubs 
were popular with practically all war- 
time service personnel, movies were 
high on the list of preferred attractions 
at every club. 


Although the peacetime USO opera- 
tions will be conducted on a modified 
scale, motion pictures will be a “must” 
item on every amusement menu. At the 
peak of its wartime operations in 1944, 
the USO conducted 3,035 clubs, lounges 
and similar activities, at a large pro- 
portion of which motion pictures were 
featured. attractions. 


At present, 105 clubs financed by 
USO funds are being operated to serve 
military personnel, and 38 new USO 
Clubs will be established by the end of 
this year in areas adjacent to military 
installations. When the new units are 
in operation, there will be a total of 
143 USO Clubs where movies will be 
a regular feature of entertainment. 


Presentation of motion pictures in 
the new USO Clubs operated for the 
benefit of the peacetime service per- 
sonnel will be made possible by funds 
obtained through inclusion of USO as 
a Red Feather service in Community 
Chest campaigns in most cities. There 
will be no national fund-raising cam- 
paign by the USO, but a separate ap- 
peal will be made in New York City 
where there is no Community Chest. 


Since each of the wartime USO Clubs 
was operated by a different one of the 
USO member agencies, the types of 
films presented differed somewhat. Prob- 
ably the greatest number and variety 
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HERE IS THE MOTION PICTURE PLAN 


FOR OUR NEW ENLARGED ARMED FORCES 


of pictures shown at USO Clubs were 
at those operated under the auspices 
of the YMCA. This was due to the fact 
that the YMCA maintains a special mo- 
tion picture department (Association 
Films). 

During the war, the YMCA serviced 
a total of 468 USO Clubs with various 
types of entertainment, religious and 
educational film subjects. A feature film 
was exhibited at each Club at least 
once a week. In addition to carefully 
selected entertainment features, the 
YMCA provided educational films cover- 
ing a wide variety of interesting sub- 
jects, such as TABLE MANNERS, WINGS 
TO ALASKA, BILL OF RIGHTS, THE STORY 
OF DR. CARVER, SCIENCE SPINS A YARN 
and LIBERIA—AFRICA’S ONLY REPUBLIC. 


At the 21 clubs financed by USO 
funds and presently operated by the 
YMCA and YWCA, motion pictures are 
high spots on all programs, and will 
be featured at the 22 new USO Clubs 
to be operated under their auspices. 


The Salvation Army during the war 
operated 165 USO Clubs, at all of 
which motion pictures were a big at- 
traction, with both Hollywood films and 
educational subjects supplied for exhi- 
bition at regular intervals. It also con- 
ducted a mobile movie service to pro- 
vide entertainment for men on duty at 
remote outposts. One of the most active 
of the SA mobile units was in Hawaii, 
where eleven routes were covered at 
stated intervals to reach isolated areas. 
From 1941 through 1945, these units 
took top-notch motion picture entertain- 
ment to a total of 1,187,100 servicemen. 

Another SA mobile unit which per- 
formed a rather unique service was at 
“The Rock”—the name given a light- 
house on a rock off Orient Point, N. Y. 
The lighthouse was manned by 9 coast- 
guardsmen who were stationed there 
for 26 days. Their only diversion was 
walking about in a 50 foot area sur- 
rounding the lighthouse. Every week the 
SA-USO mobile movies visited them. 
The operator had to sail over to “The 
Rock” and do a master job of improvi- 
sation with a converter in order to 


_ give the boys their only real diversion. 


At some of the USO-financed opera- 
tions presently conducted by the Salva- 
tion Army, movie programs include both 
indoor and outdoor showings of films. 
At the Fayetteville (N.C.) club, pine 
logs serve as seats in the outdoor the- 
ater and a portable screen is used. 
When the weather is inclement, the 
whole works is moved indoors—except 
for the logs. 

The Salvation Army at present is 


conducting 12 USO-financed clubs, and 
will provide movie service to 12 new 
USO Clubs which it will operate. The 
SA also operates a chain of Red Shield 
Clubs throughout the country which 
serve both the communities and the 
military in time of peace as well as 
war, and movies are a regular feature 
of their activities. 


At practically all of the USO Clubs 
operated under auspices of the Jewish 
Welfare Board, motion pictures were 
one of the chief attractions during war- 
time, with 16 mm copies of Hollywood 
feature-length presentations being shown 
at least once a week at every club. 
A special feature of the JWB film 
service in addition to the showing of 
Hollywood features, was the establish- 
ment of a functional library of 16 mm 
sound films on Jewish subjects. A stock 
pile of 85 films and 50 film strips, cover- 
ing Biblical, geographical, historical and 
cultural programs of special interest to 
Jewish servicemen was built up, widely 
distributed and shown. 


At present, the JWB is providing 
movies for 15 USO-financed clubs which 
it operates, and is planning similar 
service at 15 new USO Clubs which it 
will conduct by the end of the year. 

Another wartime motion picture op- 
eration equivalent to a chain of 300 
theaters was conducted at USO Clubs 
under the auspices of the National 
Catholic Community Service. At all of 
these Clubs the movie menu consisted 
of full-length entertainment features, 
educational and religious films which 
were serviced at regular intervals, with 
a feature film being exhibited at least 
once a week. A special feature of the 
NCCS motion picture service was the 
presentation of travelogues, which found 
great favor with a large number of 
servicemen, especially those whose tour 
of duty had taken them to the countries 
which were the subjects of the trav- 
elogues. 


Summertime outdoor movie theaters 
also were popular at the Clubs under | 
NCCS operation, as were “drive-in” 
theaters where servicemen—and in some 
cases, their families, too—could ~ park 
their cars and have comfortable seats 
while viewing the latest movies. 


At present there are 27 USO-financed 
NCCS Clubs in operation, where motion 
pictures are a regular and popular fea- 
ture of club activities. The same type 
of entertainment will be provided, if it 
is found desirable and practical under 
local conditions, at 16 new USO Clubs 
which will be established under NCCS 
auspices. 
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Kansas Clinic 


Introduces Films 


HE Winfield, Kansas Schools con- 

tinued the cultural heritage by in- 
cluding audio-visual education in the 
Twelfth Annual Clinic, which was held 
October 7-8-9, 1948. The readers of 
Film News will remember the Readers’ 
Digest article* “Mad About Music,” 
which directed attention to the music 
in the Winfield Public Schools. 

The Clinics have been held every 
year for twelve years, and each year 
they focus attention on a few of the 
special phases or interests in education. 
Both in 1947 and in 1948 audio-visual 
education was one of the prominent 
factors, with the 1948 Clinic having 
the full endorsement of the Kansas 
Audio-Visual Instruction Association. 
Mr. C. D. Miller, President of the 
Board, and Mr. L. H. Caldwell, Secre- 
tary assisted with the promotion and 
participated actively in the sections 
devoted to visual education. 

One of the features of the Clinic 
was the demonstration of the uses of 
citizenship records, particularly some 
of those which have recently been pre- 
pared with democracy and American- 
ism as the central theme. Another divi- 
sion in this same field demonstrated 
the recording and replaying of instruc- 
tional techniques in music and dra- 
matics. Of special interest to the music 
lovers, and Winfield is full of music 
lovers, was the film CARMEN, loaned 


for the Clinic by the Lawrence Camera. 


Shop of Wichita, Kansas. This was a 
thirty minute, condensed version, giving 
the highlights of the story. Olin 
Downes, American Music Critic, is the 
English narrator. 

Main feature of the Audio-Visual 
Division, however, was the part that 
had to do with the use of films, slides, 
opaque projectors, etc. in both the ele- 
mentary and high school instruction. 
Among the leaders who participated 
actively in the demonstrations and in 
the instructional periods were Mr. Fred 
Montgomery, for a number of years 
Director of the Visual Education Ser- 
vice of the Extension Division of the 
University of Kansas; Dr. Ellsworth 
C. Dent, Chicago formerly of the Ex- 
tension Division of the University of 
Kansas, now General Sales Manager 
for Coronet Films; Mrs. Dorothea Pel- 
lett, Director of Audio-Visual Education 
in the Topeka, Kansas Public Schools; 

* The Readers’ Digest, November 1945 
—Pages 113-115. 
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Please 


and Mr. and Mrs. Ross Wulfkuhle, 
from the University of Kansas, the lat- 
ter two giving demonstrations showing 
the approved methods in the use of 
films for instruction. 


The exhibits included all the gen- 
erally used makes of projectors, screens, 
slides, recording outfits, and record 
players. There was also considerable in- 
terest in the new devices which have 
been invented so the long records can 
be used. 


There was probably as much interest 
shown in the improved manufacture of 
films as in any other part of the Audio- 
Visual Division of the Clinic. The En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica, Young America 
Films, Coronet, the British Information 
Services, the New York State Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the Kansas State 
Board of Health, the Lawrence Camera 
Shop, RKO Radio Pictures, Inc., United 
States Rubber Company, United World 
Films, Inc., “The New York Times,” 
and Bray Studios, Inc. all sent films 
which had not previously been shown 
in Kansas, and the visitors at the Clinic 
were very much interested in studying 
them. Many of the people in attendance 
had not yet had an opportunity to see 
HUMAN GROWTH, the Eddie Albert pro- 
duction for the state of Oregon, and 
a number of the people saw that film 
two or three times, studying the pos- 
sible effect it might have on students. 

The Audio-Visual Division is only 
one of a number of parts of the Clinic. 
Other divisions were the Art Divisions, 
one session of which was given to the 
examination and study of Auroratone, 
the recent color-tone film prepared for 
the American Crayon Company. The 
combination of music and color roused 
great enthusiasm. 


Other divisions of the Clinic were 
devoted to Inter-American education, 
teaching of arithmetic on all grade lev- 
els, health education in both the ele- 
mentary and the high school, and 
citizenship. When the Thirteenth Clinic 
is planned, other divisions will prob- 
ably be emphasized and some of those 
offered this year will be de-emphasized. 
It is certain, however, that the Audio- 
Visual Division played such an inter- 
esting and important part in the Clinic 
this year that it will be again included 
as one of the major divisions in 1949. 

EVAN EVANS 
Supt. of Schools 
Winfield, Kansas 
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“Herald Tribune” Forum 


. (Concluded from Page 4) 


human race. . . . In few fields are there 
so many knowledgable, honest, clear 
thinkers, and craftsmen with social aim 
as among documentary film people; and 
it is amazing how few of the better 
films go out of style or lose power to 
interest. Some of them are works of 
art, beautiful and memorable, like Fla- 
herty’s MOANNA or his currently play- 
ing LouISIANA SToRY; Pare Lorentz’ 
PLouGH THAT BROKE THE PLAINS or 
THE River; Basil Wright’s SONG OF 
CEYLON. 

“Those who do wish to bring the new 
non-fiction film resources into their 
communities can do so,” the Forum 
paper continues. “Churches, schools, 
libraries, museums, trade union halls 
and community centers all have space 
that can be adapted for screenings. 
School and library budgets increasingly 
allow for the purchase of projection 
machines and screens, and 16 mm if 
not 35 mm films. 


“The local commercial distributor is 
beginning to understand that though 
documentary and educational shorts may 
not pack his theater as do film stars, 
crime, sultry love, they do make more 
and more film-lovers, just as libraries” 
make more readers and do not compete 
in detriment to book stores. The local 
*Y’ and Association Films service, the 
state extension departments, the local 
school boards, and the many libraries 
which in cooperation with the Carnegie 
Foundation are now encouraging the 
setting up of film lending libraries, will 
all help to put inquirers in touch with 
the nearest commercial dealers and 
initiate them into the various film éata- 
logues, and the business of care and 
shipping of films.” 

Among publications listed as supply- 
ing valuable information in this field 
attention is called to FILM NEWS; 
among distribution agencies supplying 
specialized help, to Film Program ser- 
vices. 

In this over-all note on the field, as 
in the inauguration of a film program, 
the New York ‘“‘Herald-Tribune” Forum 
has performed a public as well as an 
industry service. 


Have you seen--? 
SANDY STEPS OUT 

“Refreshing .. . outstanding sym- 

pathy with the child point of view 


. .. one of the best films of the 
Season.”—Film News (October). 


STERLING FILMS Inc. 
61 West-56th St., N.Y.C. 19 
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New Films 


PPER elementary and junior-senior 

high school English teachers will 
be interested in WHY PUNCTUATE, re- 
cent release of Young America Films 
Inc., 18 E. 41st St., N.Y. 17. Combining 
animation and live action, this one- 
reel sound film stresses the importance 
of proper punctuation in everyday life 
both social and commercial, and dis- 
cusses the period, exclamation and 
question marks, comma, colon and semi- 
colon, etc. Hardy R. Finch, head of the 
Greenwich (Conn.) High School English 
department, was technical adviser. 


RINCETON Film Center has just 

finished THE STorY OF HUMAN EN- 
ERGY, 10-minutes of health and nutri- 
tion, and NEW Horizons, a story blend- 
ing the traditional with the modern 
South. . . . The former is a Walter 
Lantz animation job in color that tells 
about dextrose and its place in energy 
production and storage. It is suitable 
for all types of group and a variance of 
age levels. . . . Beginning with a brief 
record of the outstanding historic events 
of the South, NEw Horizons (sponsored 
by the Seaboard Air Line Railroad Co.) 
reports that this part of the country is 
today writing a new chapter born of 
the spirit of progress. . . . Both films 
may be borrowed without cost other 
than return transportation, from The 
Princeton Film Center, Princeton, N.J. 


F interest to educational groups as 

well as to the general public is the 
portrayal of the intricate workmanship 
that enters into the making of stock 
certificates, bonds and currency, in THE 
BANKNOTE SToRY. Made for the Se- 
curity Banknote Company by Harold 
Young Productions Inc., (119 W. 57th 
St., N.Y. 19), the picture was shot in 
16 mm _ Kodachrome. Interiors were 
taken in the Security engraving and 
printing plants in Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh and the New York Stock Ex- 
_change. Exteriors were shot in the New 
York financial district. 


OR business and industrial organiza- 

tions as well as the educational field 
are The March of Time Forum Edition 
late releases, PUBLIC RELATIONS and 
FASHION MEANS BUSINESS. The former 
tells the story of the profession that 
keeps business geared to public demand; 
the latter takes the audience behind the 
scenes in this billion-dollar U.S. indus- 
try. . Also recently released are 
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SEARCH FOR HAPPINESS, a _ study of 
man’s attempt to adjust to modern 
civilization; T-MEN OF THE TREASURY 
DEPARTMENT, made with the coopera- 
tion of this Department; THE WHITE 
House, a Cook’s Tour of the presiden- 
tial mansion; and THE DUTCH EMPIRE, 
concerning the collapse of one of the 
world’s great powers. . For rent 
from local film libraries or may be pur- 
chased outright from MOT Forum Edi- 
tion, 369 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 17. 


BE!ITISH Information Services (30 

Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y. 20) is also 
prodigal of recent releases. YOUR CHIL- 
D?EN’s MEALS (14 mins.) is a lively 
attempt to help parents understand the 
why of good eating habits in their 
youngsters; YOUR CHILDREN’S SLEEP 
(23 mins.), another in the Ministry of 
Health series, urges understanding of 
problems insignificant to an adult but 
important, even frightening and sleep- 
denying to a child. TRIUMPH OVER 
DEAFNESS (20 mins.) shows the un- 
tiring work of patient teachers .with 
unfortunate children born deaf and 
dumb, and how they succeed in helping 
them overcome their handicap so they 
may take their place in society. How 
difficulties between management and 
workers can be overcome by reasonable 
discussion is shown in EACH FOR ALL 
(11 mins.). Pop GOES THE WEASEL (10 
mins.) is an interesting review of how 
the British taxpayer’s money is spent. 
SNOWDONIA (17 mins.) is a Technicolor, 
skillfully photographed introduction to 
this part of Wales, famous for its 
scenery. POWER ON THE LAND (17 
mins.) and THE ROYAL WEDDING (30 
mins.), also in Technicolor, are con- 
cerned respectively with the history of 
man’s working the land and the history 
of Britain’s Princess Elizabeth. 


CANADA'S Progressive Conservative 

Party, in addition to the usual news- 
reel coverage, assigned Crawley Films 
Ltd. (Ottawa) to the unique job of 
making a complete motion picture rec- 
ord of its recent National Convention 
proceedings. The film is intended to 
present the background and story of the 
convention to the thousands of party 
members from coast to coast unable to 
be present personally; is also of inter- 
est for educational purposes on either 
side of the Border. 

Three unusual new featurettes 
MEMORIES OF SHAKESPEARE, THE WorRKS 


‘machines, 


OF CHARLES DICKENS and THE PEARL 
or NYATSAN—have been edited and re- 
leased for the 16mm and television mar- 
kets by Hoffberg Productions Inc., 620 
Ninth Ave., N.Y. 18. Last named tells 
the story of a fabulous South Seas’ 
pearl and the strange events that befall 
the people into-whose hands it passes. 
The Dickens subject highlights his life 
story with extracts from his works. A 
study of the famous places associated 
with the poet, MEMORIES includes anec- 


_ dotes of Shakespeare’s life and the 


origin of some of his plays. 


THE Treasury Department informs us 

that AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL, de- 
signed to promote the sale of U. S. 
Savings Stamps and Bonds, is now 
available at cost (in color) to schools 
and other recognized institutions with 
non-profit visual education programs. 
Purchase can be effected through Teach- 
ing Film Custodians, 1600 Eye St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. The Treasury 
Department’s new film POWER BEHIND 
THE NATION (also color; 17 mins) is 
obtainable for rent from the Savings 
Bonds Office in your State, for free 
showings before business, civic, club, 
fraternal and educational groups. (Not 
available for home showings). Contrib- 
uted to the Department as a _ public 
service by the Motion Picture Assoc. of 
America and Warner Bros. Pictures 
Inc., it presents U.S. power in men, 
science, skills, natural re- 
sources, is a stirring overall view of 
this country. 


HE need for all-weather traffic con- 

trol, particularly at such congested 
points as the metropolitan area of New 
York where three major airports oper- 
ate close to one another is the take-off 
point for AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL, the new 
14-minute subject produced by Bray 
Studios, N.Y.C. for the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America and under supervision , 
of The Franklin Institute of Philadel- 
phia. An interesting sequence shows 
how teleran, combination of television 
end radar, has been developed by RCA 
in cooperation with the U.S. Air Force 
to solve the traffic control problem. The 
film soars off into the future with a 
visualization of the New York air traf- 
fic under desirable control conditions. 
. . . Distribution is being handled by 
RCA (Film Dept., Camden, N.J.) and 
showings to pilot associations, technical 
groups, airport and airline operators, 
ete. 
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FACT AND FANTASY 

Facts amusingly presented are al- 
ways easier, for this reviewer at least, 
to remember. The idea of FACT AND 
FANTASY and the type of animated 
drawing it employs meet with our ap- 
proval. . . . The fantasy in one sketch 
does not see min keeping with the gen- 
eral tone of the piece: it presents a 
Mrs. Housewife who gets into traffic 
trouble by way of her gabby use of 
the radio telephone in her automobile, 
is built around the cliche of the femi- 
nine penchant for gossip. There’s al- 
ways that intangible difference, of 
course, in the individual sense of humor. 
This particular sketch might just strike 
your fancy; more, let’s say, than the 
one on how to verify pure wool in 
home conducted chemical tests; or the 
foreseen difficulties to be encountered 
in travelling through space outside the 
law of earthbound gravity; or perpetual 
motion dealt with through the agency 
of that phenomenon of gadgetry, the 
“glub-glub” bird. . . . Not exactly an 
educational subject on its own, FActT 
AND FANTASY is a good lesson leavener 
and a generally acceptable short sub- 
ject for all types of group program. 


7-mins. Available from A. F. Films 
Inc., 1600 Broadway, N. Y. C..19. 
Rent $3., sale $32.50; also in 
35 mm. and for television. 
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IT'S FUN TO SING! 


Toronto (Canada), city of churches | 


and homes, is rapidly acquiring for her- 
self a name as a city of music also. 
Leslie Bell is one of the people helping 
and the Leslie Bell Singers—a choir 
composed of 60 young women who all 
hold down the usual run of jobs during 
the daytime—are increasingly in de- 
mand within the city and throughout 
the Dominion for radio, television, re- 
cordings, concert and other public per- 
formances. . . . The tenor of It’s FUN 
TO SING is rather too buoyant. Some- 
times even flamboyant. The sequence of 
the new girl is coy if not downright 
corny. But what Mr. Bell has managed 
to do with untrained voices is inspira- 
tional—and good music. . . . Selections 
are EARLY ONE MORNING, an English 
roundelay; GREEN SLEEVES, an English 
folksong; AH, St MON MOINE, a French- 
Canadian ballad; Palestrina’s SANCTUS; 
and a special, exciting arrangement of 
Dry BONES presented as growing out 
of a jam session during the 10-minute 
rest break in the choir rehearsal on 
which this film is based. 


l1l-mins. Rent $1.50 or sale $25 
from National Film Board of Can- 
ada, 620-5th Ave., N. Y. C. 20. 


Available also in 35mm. 


Producers are invited to send new films 
to Editor, Film News, for previewing. 
There is no charge for this service. 


CHILDREN LEARNING 
BY EXPERIENCE 


All youngsters want to learn; enjoy 
practicing simple skills; strive con- 
stantly to understand the world around 
them; learn some things at second hand 
but a great many by play, imagination, 
self-teaching. Recording children as 
they are and as they react to home, 
play places and playmates, this film 
offers opportunity for study and’ under- 
standing of normal drives and of com- 
mon problems in child development. 

4-reels. Rent $6 per day, sale $125, 

United World Films Inc., 445 Park 

Ave., N. Y. C. 


RADIO RANCH 


Here it is, ladies and gentlemen: in - 
response to popular demand re-recorded 
and boasting a perfect sound track... . 
Packed with fighting, riding, singing 
and surprises. Presenting none 
other than the one and only Singing 
Cowboy, that inimitable “I’m-back-in- 
the-saddle-again” Gene Autry. ... We 
give you, ladies and gentlemen, and 
that goes for you boys and girls and 
just kids too, the Western of all West- 
erns—RaADIO RANCH! 


Approx. 60-mins. For further in- 
formation and prices address Cus- 
tomers’ Service Dept., Library 
Films Inc., 25 W. 45th St., 
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Films for 
Christmas 


THE HOME and THE DAY’S WORK 
(“2,000 Years Ago” series) are excel- 
lent background pictures for the Christ- 
mas story ... each two reels. From 
United World Films Inc., 445 Park 
Ave, ¥..C.: 22. 


Based on the Charles Dickens’ classic 
“A Christmas Carol” and starring the 
famous English actors Sir Seymour 
Hicks and Donald Calthrop, this full- 
length feature tells the story of tight- 
fisted Ebenezer Scrooge, who didn’t be- 
lieve in Christmas and is visited on 
Christmas Eve by the gfiost of Marley, 
his former business partner. Marley 
tells him he will be haunted by three 
spirits: the Ghost of Christmas Past, 
of Christmas Present, and of Christmas 
Yet to Come. These conduct Scrooge 
through a series of adventures which 
reveal.to him the joys and sorrows of 
the holiday season, cause him to repent 
his miserly and. misanthropic ways. 
Lovable Bob Cratchit, and crippled Tiny 
Tim with his “God bless us—every one” 
play their roles too in the redemption 
of Scrooge. . . . A perennial favorite 
for group or home showing, especially 
for audiences of children and adults 
together. 

7-reels (about 70-mins); originally 

produced for Paramount Pictures, 

with sound track corrected for 

16mm. See your local library for 

rent and/or purchase; or write 

Film Highlights, 1697 Broadway, 
Ebenezer Scrooge meets the Ghost of Christmas Past. N. Y. C. 19.- 
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Christmas 
Rhapsody 


HE grand big trees stand tall on the 

snow-clad slopes of Utah’s moun- 
tains. They play with the wind, speak 
with the heavens, bathe their tops in 
sunlight, clothe their limbs in fairy 
white—and completely overshadow the 
littlest tree in the forest. So lowly and 
of no account does the tiny fir feel him- 
self to be that he expects the forester’s 
children to laugh at him when they 
come romping by. But when they see 
him they love him, and bring their 
father to take him. The little tree does 
not understand why: “They cannot 
want me for the mast of a ship, the 
beam of a roof.” .. . Joyfully the 
children pull the tiny fir home on their 


sled, set him on a ready pedestal in » 


the cozy glow of the hearth; and the 
tall trees, looking in through the win- 
dow, see the wondrous sight of the hum- 
blest, littlest one of them all being 
made, bough by bough, ‘a‘s beautiful 
as any in the forest.” With a star for 
his crown, a manger at his feet, the 
little tree begins to understand, as eve- 
ning falls and he shines out of the dusk 
like a torch- of loveliness, that it was 
for this he had been sheltered from the 
sun and great winds. CHRISTMAS RHAP- 
sopyY closes memorably then, on lovely 
scenes of tranquil beauty on the for- 
ested outside, as also in the cottage’ 
where the family gathers about the tree 
to sing “Holy Night.” . . . It would 
have been all too easy to make a maud- 
lin senvimental thing of this story. It 
gives this reviewer pleasure to call at- 
tention to it as an outstanding example 
of whimsy handled with good taste. 
At the same time, its cast of real Utah 
people and locale (an actual mountain 
lodge near Brighton) add veracity to 
the charm of the fairy-tale treatment. 
A full symphony orchestra and chorus 
weave the familiar carols into a pleas- 
ing musical score. The narrative, nicely 
spoken, has quality in itself... . Moun- 
tain scenes somehow have a three-dimen- 
sional quality that so takes you out of 
your seat into the great outdoors that 
you can almost smell the fresh frost 


and sparkling snow. The sequence in 


which the tree is decorated, without 
any narrative stress, makes clear the 
symbollic significance of this custom. 

. With narration or silent CHRISTMAS 
RHAPSODY is intelligible to a child old 
enough for a picture book, at the same 
time a pleasurable experience for the 
most adult of adults. 


/10-mins; 16 mm sound and silent; 
‘also 8 mm. Conceived and di- 
rected by Milan Herzog, prod. 
assoc. for EBF. See your local 
dealer; or address Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films Inc., Wilmette, 
Ill. 
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CHRIST THE KIN 


g with Jesus presenting himself to John to be 


G—Openi 
baptized CHRIST THE KING realistically and with great artistry tells the story 
of Jesus in most complete detail to the climax of his arrest, crucifixion, burial 
and resurrection. A Mexican production, much of it was filmed outdoors in 
scenery closely resembling the original locale. Characters are extremely well cast, 
amazingly real. Individual scenes are like paintings. Narration (in English, Span- 
ish, French) points up lessons for living at the same time as it tells the story. 
90-mins (8-reels). Adapted for the American market. Write Simpex Co. Inc., 

1564 Broadway, New York City 19, N. Y. 


A PRESENT FOR SANTA 

It’s the night before Christmas and 
upstairs in the house Mother is putting 
her hopefuls to bed. “Don’t expect too 
much from Santa,” she cautions them. 
“He’s not so well off, this year.” . . 
The children decide maybe they ought 
to give Santa something under the cir- 
cumstances, and their remembering him 
results in bis leaving everything for 
which they had hoped. This makes for 
a happy ending of a pleasant little pic- 
ture; but save it till after Santa has 
safely come and gone, if you don’t want 
some literal minded youngster to put 
him, and you too maybe, “on the s 


CHRISTMAS NIGHT 

If you like Soglow’s Little King car- 
toons you'll like this film. Whether in 
its sound or silent version depends on 
you. Personally we prefer the not-alk- 
ing one as: more appropriate to a car- 
toon subject, which should be to tell 
its story pantomimically whether in still 
or motion picture treatment. CHRIST- 
MAS NIGHT’s story is simple, easily fol- 
lowed: The solitary Little King joins a 
couple of tramps flattening their noses 
against a store window displaying 
Christmas toys. Obviously as much an 
outsider to the festive season as the 
tramps are, he “pals up” with them, 
takes them back to his palace. Santa 
Claus leaves a tree and gifts and the 
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EARLY ONE MORNING 
In Sweden the birth of Christ is ob- 
served in a unique yuletide ceremony: 
At 4 a.m. on Christmas the folk from 
the country round converge on their 
church, place lighted candles in glass 
boxes on the graves of loved ones in 
the churchyard -cemetery. Pine torches 
on horse-drawn sleighs, flares, the fire- 
fly candles and light from the church 
windows make for beautiful photo- 
graphic effects. Swedish singing and 
an insight into a Swedish church ser- 
vice heiyhten the interest and artistic 
value of EARLY ONE MORNING. 
10-mins; English narration. Pro- 
duced by The Swedish Filmindus- 
tri. See your local library for ren- 
tal and purchase; or, for purchase 
only ($25) write Scandia Films 
Inc., 220 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 18. 


King and his guests go pleasantly ber- 
serk trying out, within the palace halls, 
an auto, a truck and a plane, till their 
fun and the film conclude in a grand 
smash. 
Both the above, 1-reel; available 
for purchase in 5 standard sizes 
from 8 mm at $1.75 to 16 mm 
sound at $17.50. Address Official 
Films Inc., 25 W. 45th St, 
N.Y.C, 19; or see your local dealer. 
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Priceless art treasures are carefully preserved and restored ...» 


THE VATICAN OF PIUS XII 


Through the medium of the screen and by special permission of Pope Pius XII 
it is now possible for anyone, Catholic or otherwise, to make a thorough tour 
of Vatican City in its varied aspects of religious landmark, and such varied 
activity as its traditional guards, its post office, print shops, radio station. Al- 
though His Holiness does not speak for the camera he is seen several times during 
the course of this interesting presentation. 

20-mins. Produced by March of Time. Rent, local dealer. Sale at $60: Library 

Films Inc., 25 W. 45th St., N. Y. C. 19. 


MARY REED 

Modern science has ways of combat- 
ting leprosy; but in 1884 when Mary 
Reed first went, from Ohio, as a mis- 
sionary to India the leper was doomed 
to isolation and death. Ordered to “the 
hills” (the Himalayas) to recuperate 
from overwork Mary Reed blundered 
one day into a leper colony, tried to 
help, herself contracted the dread 
disease. Accepting her affliction as a 
sign she was to work in this field she 
devoted the rest of her life (some 50- 
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years) to bettering the leper’s condition 
and calling world attention to the prob- 
lem. . . . MARY REED, Great Heart of 
the Himalayas, is a most difficult film 
adequately to discuss in_ restricted 


space: Cinematically, its faults and its - 


virtues are both so positive. It is too 
long, for one thing. It is perhaps too 
tensely religious for the general appeal 
such a terrific appeal should have. But 
it was a monumental, inspirational job 
Mary Reed did, one that should be uni- 
versally known; and this film sincerely 
strives to record her drama-packed life 
story in the spirit she lived it. 


2000-feet about 50-mins., Koda- 


chrome. Write American Mission 
to Lepers, Inc., 156 - 5th Ave., 
20. 


THE GREAT SPIRIT 
ON THE PLAINS 


We look forward to a film that will 
tell the Indian’s story in his own terms, 
feel quite sure there will be expression 
of gratitude in it for church efforts on 
his behalf, over the past decade par- 
ticularly. Meanwhile, and as films con- 
cerning the Indian are all too rare, it 
is good that the Methodist Church has 
made THE GREAT SPIRIT ON THE PLAINS, 
presenting those Indians who live in 
Oklahoma, and are multiplying, not 
vanishing. Of many tribes, the church 
has been at work among them while 
they lived in eastern and _ southern 


States before the government moved 
them to Indian territory. . . . Accent 
is naturally on the church Indian and 
the Annual Conference which brings 
together Indians from the whole State, 
but there is also interesting footage on 
native dances and ceremonies, arts and 
crafts, education and _ sports. 


30-mins. Kodachrome. Rental $7; 
Sale $175, from Dept. of Visual 
Education, Board of Missions & 
Church Extension of the Methodist 
Church, 150 - Sth Ave., N.Y.C. 11. 


JOURNEY TO MECCA 


Some centuries ago, Islam was an 
all-powerful empire, ruling Christians, 
Jews, Buddhists. Geographic center for 
this empire—the sacred Black Stone in 
the center of the Great Mosque at 
Mecca—is now the goal of a_ sacred 
pilgrimage of 60,000 of “the faithful” 
who come, each, year, from the far-off 
Philippines, Malaya, Turkestan, India, 
Yugoslavia, to Islam’s historic and re- 
ligious capital. . . . In ancient and in 
modern dress, of many types, we see 
them converge on Port Said to ship on 
vessels owned by Ibn Saud to Djeddah. 
A fleet of Ibn Saud buses take them 
from there to Mecca. The journey is a 
difficult one and costs a lifetime of 
saving. It is said that, short of a ship 
for the pilgrimage, Ibn Saud borrowed 
one from the French Government with 
the understanding that a French cam- 
eraman could go along to secure 
archive pictures. As a non-Moslem he 
thus risked death, and the circumstances 
under which he did his shooting, se- 
cretly with a hand-held Eymo, would 
also explain its being somewhat spotty. 
But, as the holy confines of Mecca had 
never before been recorded on _ film, 
JOURNEY TO MECCA is a unique docu- 
ment of intense interest and amazement. 


15-mins. Available from A. F. 
Films Inc., 1600 Broadway, N.Y.C. 
19, rent $3.75, sale $48; also in 
35mm and for television. 
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We Use Films in Our Program 


Edited by Lillian Wachtel 


people don’t know exactly 

what the “settlement movement”’ is. 
But who does not recognize the great 
names of its pioneers like Jane Addams 
of Chicago’s Hull House, Lillian Wald 
of New York’s Henry Street? Early in 
the century, these leaders gave to the 
movement the passion for community 
betterment for which it is noted to this 
day. 

The term “settlements” is used more 
often, but “neighborhood houses” de- 
scribes them better. In hundreds of 
communities in the nation, children and 
adults gather in these centers for play, 
for study, for social action. From morn- 
ing classes in homemaking, to after- 
school club meetings and _ painting 
classes, through evening film forums on 


current issues—there’s always “some- 
thing doing.” 
Films are a “natural” here. Most 


neighborhood houses do, in fact, either 
have their own projectors or have ac- 
cess to them by borrowing from one 
another or from schools. The settlement 
house which doesn’t have movies on its 
schedule in one way or another is the 
exception. 

Among other activities in which films 
are used on occasion are: health edu- 
cation, sports, parent education, nutri- 
tion and consumer classes, intercultural 
programs, photography courses. Possi- 
bilities for film use are less often 
realized in: classes in dressmaking, 
home nursing, furniture-repair, foreign- 
language clubs, craft programs (in 
leather, pottery, etc.), folk dancing, 
dramatic clubs. 

Some settlements conduct public out- 
door film showings. Nickerson House in 
Providence, Rhode Island, for instance, 
recently ran a playground film show- 
ing. The Henry Street Settlement in 
New York has Saturday afternoon 
showings, for both .children and adults, 
at which such motion pictures as Na- 
NOOK OF THE NORTH have been sug- 
gested. 

Beyond these direct services, the set- 
tlements act as focal points for com- 
munity action. They helped form 
neighborhood and community councils at 
which local people thresh out plans 
for action on housing, consumer and 
other problems that hit them directly. 
The recent film MAKE Way For YoutH 
(National Social Welfare Assembly— 
Association Films) shows how a Youth 
Council comes into being and what it 
does, Its authenticity is one reason for 
its popularity. Staff members of. the 
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Part 10 of a series to ascertain what organizations use films in their work . . . 


THE NATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF SETTLEMENTS 

Headquarters: 214 E. 53rd 
St.. N.Y.C. 22. 

President: Franklin Harbach, 
Houston Settlement Associa- 
tion, 4401 Lovejoy St., Houston 
3, Texas. 

EXEC. SEC.: John McDowell. 

NO. OF MEMBER HOUSES: 
220 in the U.S. 

NON-MEMBER HOUSES 
REACHED: about 280. 

Publication: “Round Table.” 

Purpose: To confer- 
ences, conduct surveys, chan- 
nel personnel; to interpret 
neighborhood centers to the 
public; to provide information 
on national welfare legislation. 
new trends in the field and ed- 
ucational media. 


National Federation of Settlements 
helped to review its script and arrange 
its content. When the film was com- 
pleted, the Federation sent promotional 
material about it to member houses who 
made good use of it. 

News of films is reported in the Fed- 
eration’s publication to member houses. 
Among those suggested are: THE HOUSE 
I Live IN (Paramount-Young America) ; 
BouUNDARY LINES and ITALY REBUILDS 
(International Film Foundation); 
BROTHERHOOD OF MAN (United Auto- 
mobile Workers — Brandon); MAN— 
ONE FAMILY (British Information Ser- 
vices); ONE WorLD OR NONE (Philip 
Ragan Associates — Film Publishers) ; 
THE Wor.tpD Is RicH (Films of Fact 
Ltd.—Brandon); and ROUND TRIP (The 
World Today—Film Program Services). 
Films on the United Nations are also 
widely used, such as the recent HIGH- 
LIGHTS OF THE U.N. YEAR (1947-48). 

The Federation also informs members 
of current film literature, such as the 
pamphlet “A Health Film Program for 
America” (The World Today, Inc.), in 
which reference is made to the settle- 
ments’ frequent use of films and their 
special interest in health and medical 
social work. 

The Federation sometimes encloses 
film promotional material and film dis- 
cussion guides in special mailings to 
members. A teacher’s guide to MEET 
Your FEDERAL GOVERNMENT (Young 
America Films Inc.) was recently sent 
out in this way. 

Member houses are kept abreast of 
movements such as the Children’s Film 
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Library, the Film Council of America, 
and the public library system’s film 
services. In Rochester, New York, set- 
tlement cooperation was freely given 
in the study of community use of films, 
made by the Rochester Film Council, 
under the auspices of the Association 
of National Advertisers.* 

Some of the potentialities of public 
library film services were realized as 
far back as six years ago by groups 
like the Cleveland Settlements Film 
Committee. Eleven neighborhood houses, 
utilized a special fund given by the 
Cleveland Rotary Club to set up a film- 
purchasing project. Films like THE 
River (U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture) were bought by the settlement 
film committee and were serviced and 
stored at the main branch of the Cleve- 
land Public Library. Branch libraries 
and settlements then shared their use. 
Another service which evolved from this 
library combination was the wider use 
of business-sponsored motion pictures, 
for which block bookings were made for 
circulation through the settlements and 
libraries. 

This type of cooperation between 
many settlements, and between settle- 
ments and other agencies, is a creative 
solution to the individual settlement’s 
ever-present problem of limited financial 
resources. Joint activity in publishing 
film information also makes possible a 
service which few settlements can spare 
staff-time to do alone. For instance, a 
group of Chicago settlements, during 
the war, circulated an “Inter-Settlement 
Cooperative Film Bulletin,” which pub- 
lished’ an annotated film listing and 
addresses of producers and distributors. 
The National Federation does all in its 
power, through the printed word, and 
through staff conferences, to stimulate 
such joint operations. At the Oct. 1948 
conference of the United Neighborhood 
Houses (New York City’s settlement 
federation), a section of the program 
was devoted to discussion and exhibition’ 
of suitable visual aids. 

The National Federation sees many 
advantages in the use of visual aids for 
staff training and community inter- 
pretation. Few exist as yet. A series of 
slides on South Boston Neighborhood 
Houses, made by a staff member, was 
exhibited in Germany to social workers 
interested in its approach to group re- 
lations. Some amateur film productions 

(Continued on Page 22) 


*See Film News, October, 1948 for 
the full account of this study. 
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Edited by DR. IRENE CYPHER, Ad- 


ministrative Officer, New York Univer- 


sity Film Library, 


and Ass’t Prof., 


Dept. of Communications. 


THOUGHT that the classroom 

teacher had problems to meet in 
finding material suitable for use in 
teaching social studies, science, art, and 
other subjects. After viewing many of 
the filmstrips prepared for use in re- 
ligious education, we think the church- 
school teacher and leader needs even 
more sympathy. Very few of the film- 
strips prepared for Sunday schools, 
church meetings and released-time Bible 
study classes seem truly to offer any- 
-thing as good as material already avail- 
able in the form of flat pictures and 
lantern slides. 

It is not, of course, an easy matter 
to prepare visual material that will be 
acceptable generally to all faiths. There 
are differences of interpretation which 
present difficulties as great as any 
offered by the elementary or high school 
curriculum. There is, however, a rich- 
ness inherent in the subjects to be 
visualized which should make them 
worthy of ‘better pictorialization than 
they seem to receive. In some instances 
the pictorial sequences are anything but 
attractive geographically. The accom- 
panying titles are apparently written 
as an attempt to combine the dignity 
usually associated with religion with 
the sugar-coating frequently associated 
with ‘“moralizing.” It would seem to 
us that there is room in this subject 
area for a producer who is capable of 
taking the rich and beautiful subject 
matter available in religious literature 
and history and making filmstrips which 
can meet the same standards set for 
those made for secular education. 

LIFE OF JOSEPH is a new series 
of five filmstrips offered by Cathedral 
Films. The strips are available in black 
and white or in color, and each strip 
deals with a separate unit of the his- 
tory of Joseph’s life from the time his 
brothers sell him into Egypt until the 
family is once again reunited. The se- 
quences dealing with Pharaoh’s dream 
and Joseph’s interpretation of it, and 
the recognition of the adult Joseph by 
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his brothers are’ very good. The cos- 
tuming and characterization give a 
feeling of veracity and warmth. In the 
color series, the color tones are rich 
and well selected, and the composition 
of the pictures excellent. It is extremely 
unfortunate however that the titles are 
very poorly printed and blur, because 
they are superimposed directly over 
the pictures. 

BIBLE BOOKS FOR SMALL PEO- 
PLE represents Thomas Nelson & Son’s 
contribution. When complete this series 
will contain some seventeen or nine- 
teen strips pertaining to bible stories 
particularly adapted for young chil- 
dren. WHEN JESUS WAS A BOY and 
HOSANNA TO THE KING are now 
ready. The strips are 53 to 54 frames 
in length, color, double frame, and 
text and picture frames are alternated. 
The text frames are simply worded and 
should be readily understood by chil- 
dren (even if they cannot read them- 
selves). The pictures are equally simple 
in line and composition—so simple that 
one sometimes wishes for a slight varia- 
tion or the addition of more vivid col- 
ors. Young people are attracted by 
color and love colorful pictures. 

CHRISTIAN SYMBOLISM, produced 
by Pilgrim Press is the first in a series 
published and distributed by the So- 
ciety for Visual Education, Inc. This 
first strip, in black and white, was pre- 
pared by Frederic L. Fay, Head of 
the Dept. of Visual Aids, Whittemore 
Associates, Inc. It is intended as an 
introduction to the origin, use and 
message of the Christian symbols. In- 
cluded are the early use of symbolism, 
the cross, symbols centering around 
Christ, symbols for God, the Holy 
Spirit, the Trinity and the Gospel 
Writers. The pictures are clear and dis- 


tinct. No captions are included, but 


complete descriptions are given in short, 
clearly written explanations contained 
in a Manual. This is a filmstrip with 
distinct training qualities, with general 
interest. It is a good factual training 
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filmstrip and could be adapted and 
used in a number of religious study 
groups. 

BIBLICOLOR FILMSTRIPS, offered 
us by the Standard Publishing Com- 
pany, is a pictorial record in color, of 
old and new testament people and hap- 
penings. Ready at this time are FOR 
GOD SO LOVED THE WORLD, THE 
LAST WEEK, THE CAPTIVITY IN 
BABYLON, STORIES OF DANIEL 
AND ESTHER. The titles will give the 
reader a clue as to the specific subjects 
—but not as to the format. Each frame 
is a two part presentation, picture on 
the left hand side, with lengthy textual 
descripions on the right hand. It would 
appear that slides or pictures had sim- 
ply been photographed for the filmstrip, 
with little attention given to the fact 
that wordy descriptions in fine print 
are hard to read on the screen. Some 
of the pictures in this series are beauti- 
ful—if they had been given a fair 
chance to speak for themselves. Many 
of them are familiar to all Bible stu- 
dents and would have been far more 
effective teaching aids had the some- 
what cluttering text-titles been omitted. 
The manuals for these strips contain 
helpful suggestions for possible choir 
selections to be used in evening wor- 
ship programs, problem studies for 
young peoples groups or weekday bible 
schools, and comments to be made in 
discussing the pictures. 

DELAYED PILGRIMS, produced by. 
Church World Service, Inc., is a dif- 
ferent type of religious filmstrip. It is 
not made for the purpose of “teaching 
religion,” but for the purpose of show- 
ing the special responsibility of the 
churches and church workers of Amer- 
ica to support a program of relief, re- 
habilitation, resettlement and spiritual 
aid to the Displaced Persons of Europe 
and Asia. These people are the ‘“‘Pil- 
grims” of the title, and the strip shows 
both the people who need help and the 
programs which Church World Services 
is trying to carry out to help them. 
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AS OTHERS SEE YOU 


The pictures, in black and white, are 
untitled, but descriptions are provided 
in a Manual written by Erika Takaro. 
There is a strong appeal for admission 
of these people to this country. The 
filmstrip is one which might definitely 
be labeled “propaganda” for a cause, 
and should really be handled by a lec- 
turer or discussion leader. 


A NEW filmstrip series is being re- 

leased this month by McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. It is known as the ETIQUETTE 
SERIES, and is correlated with the text- 
book “Manners Made Easy” by Mary 
Beery. This does not mean that the 
strips must of necessity be used with 
the book, for they stand on their own 
merits. There are five strips, in black 
and white, devoted specifically to the 
problems of TABLETALK, AS OTHERS 
SEE You, STEPPING OuT, HoME GROUND, 
ScHOOL SPIRIT. 

If you work with adolescents whose 
problems include items as “Will your 
table manners trip you up?” “Is your 
home the place where you begin to do 
as you please?” “It should have been a 
perfect evening—if she hadn’t combed 
her hair in public,” “Does the first im- 
pression you make count against you?” 
“You are proud of your school, is your 
school proud of you?” then this is the 
visual aid you need to help you. 

The situations dealt with are the age- 
old ones of passing on the social group 
amenities to young people, and doing 
it so that they do not feel they are 
being asked to do anything unreason-' 


able. There is a friendly. tone to the 


auestions asked. There is variety to the 
way in which the situations are pre-' 
sented. In some instances an out-and- 
out correct way to do things is given;' 
‘n others a question is asked in such 
1 way that you know discussion of the 
problem will follow. 

This series ought to be very heipful 
for Parent-Teacher Association meet- 
ings, as well as for classes of high 
school and college boys and girls.. We 
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STEPPING OUT 


would also recommend that the religious 
groups consider using it as part of their 
program for better personal relations 
and living. 

“Etiquette” for youngsters is well 
handled in the Simmel-Meservey series 
CHILD COOPERATION AND SELF DISscI- 
PLINE, as reviewed in FILM NEWS, 
July/49 by Mr. Walter E. Johnson 
(Educational Director of Society for 
Visual Education Inc.) Titles in this 
series are: SHARE THE SANDPILE (26- 
frames); SHARE THE BALL (32); THE 
New Book (27); Jimmy LISTEN 
(26); WorRKING TOGETHER (23); 
SCHOOLGROUND DISCOVERER. 


APROPOS our review of REPORT 
ON THE NEWS, the “New York 
Times” School Service Dept. series of 
monthly filmstrips on current events, 
it has come to our attention that the 
“Daily Mail” (London) has had a 
School-Aid Department for some time 
now, which Department “is concerned 
with the production of high-grade Edu- 
cational 35mm. Film Strips: Over eighty 
are now available for immediate des- 
patch to schools, clubs, etc. Each film- 
strip is complete with comprehensive 
teaching notes.” They come in “Cine 
and. Leica frame sizes; on Natural 
History, Sport and Other Subjects.” 


IN MODERN TURKEY we turn from the 

new world to the old. Produced for 
the Turkish Information Office by 
Audio-Visual Associates, it is available 
from them on -request, gives an in- 
formal story of life in modern Turkey. 
It: is intended for the teacher and/or 
lecturer desirous of acquainting an 
audience with such life and conditions, 


“how Turkey came to be, what it is,’ 


its hopes for the future.” The presenta- 
tion is. quite complete, on many phases 
of Turkish life (political structure, 
types of people, homes, industries, etc.) 
and correlates with geography and 
history courses for schools and colleges. 
The accompanying Manual contains sug- 
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WRITE FOR 
FREE 
SAMPLE . 
SLIDE! 


Universal 
e 

Cinema Service 
offers you Moviscene Slides assembled 
at still lower prices. These handsome 
new 2x2 slides can be yours at the 
amazing low price of 20 for $1.00 
(assorted). The scenes are taken from 
selected reels of Technicolor, black 
and white, and tinted, and are a 
mixture of Western, drama, travel, 
mystery, north country, comedy, car- 
toon, etc. Send in your order today 
—we are sure you will be more than 
satisfied. 


Universal Cinema Service 
A Complete Motion Picture Service 


26 Park Place New York 7, N. Y. 


HUGHES 
Educational Kits 


Turn arith- 
metic facts 


Hughes Circle Club Kit is a 
“3-way approach” to arith- 
metic by Seeing, Hearing, 


Feeling, through demon- 
stration, color cards, man- 
ual, chart, filmstrip . 


. Produced by a teacher 
r Endorsed by leading educators 


Complete Kit $25. Films $2- 


Hughes Educational Kits 


1640 Connecticut Ave., Wash., D.C. 


gested activities, with hints on how to 
use the filmstrip and an optional test. 
We hope it will soon be unnecessary to 
include these in every manual. They 
take up considerable space which might 
be devoted to other data. 
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YEAR 


The Publisher of ‘Educational Films” 
and “Filmstrips Guide” looks back on 


HALF century of progress in bibli- 

ographic publishing—so vital to the 
library and bookselling professions but 
a field in which few other companies 
have been more than briefly successful 
—is being rounded out this year as 
Halsey W. Wilson observes his 50th 
anniversary of publishing. His company, 
internationally recognized as the world’s 
leading publisher of bibliographies and 
indexes, lists every book in the English 
language; also publishes a guide to 
educational films, and a recent guide to 
filmstrips. 

Today it is not legally possible to 
sleep in a one-room printing plant or 
print in a sleeping room; but if there 
were such a rule in his University of 
Minnesota freshman year, Halsey W. 
Wilson was not concerned with it, for 
he and a fellow student shared their 
room with a press and all the para- 
phernalia that went with their success- 
ful efforts to establish themselves as 
campus printers and publishers. The 
young business grew so rapidly that it 
was moved to larger premises and on 
December 4, 1889 the firm of Morris 
and Wilson came formally into existence 


with a capital of $200. Five years later’ 


Morris sold out to Wilson. Soon expan- 
sion called for still bigger space and 
the new premises brought along with it 
the job of supervising the University 
Post Office. 

It was at this time that Wilson and 
a few students saved part of the Var- 
sity Library from a night-time fire; 
and the librarian, arriving in the 
morning, was indeed surprised to find 
her library on the lawn where it had 
been deposited under Mr. Wilson’s di- 
rection. 

In “Random Reminiscences,” an auto- 
biographical article,* Mr. Wilson says: 
“We took pride in giving personal ser- 
vice to students, faculty, and many 
citizens. However, for some time it had 
been apparent that it was difficult to 
give good service to our customers when 
such service meant constant searches 
through many publishers’ catalogs and 
accumulated weekly lists of new books. 

“Our problem was further compli- 
cated by the announcement in 1897 
that PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY would cease 
publication of its mid-year number, list- 


* WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN, Vol. 22, 
No. 10, June 1948. 
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on long career of service to researchers. 


ing books published for the past six 
months. We considered the problem 
carefully and came to the conclusion 
that what we needed was a combined 
monthly listing of all publications at 
intervals so that searching could be re- 
duced to a minimum. And so the study 
of this problem led to the decision to 
publish the CUMULATIVE Book INDEX, a 
monthly listing.” It was thus, with this 
decision, that Halsey W. Wilson became 
publisher and printer of what is today 
the book trade’s bible. 

First order came from a Pittsburgh 
bookseller named Waters; next mail 
brought subscriptions from John Wana- 
maker in Philadelphia, and Ellen Plumb 
of Emporia, Ka. First year, as Mr. 
Wilson recalls it, “was memorable for 
some heartening endorsements, nearly 
300-subscriptions, and a rapidly grow- 
ing deficit.” But the undertaking went 
ahead; a paid editor was added to the 
staff (Miss Marion E. Potter, still ac- 
tive as editor of the INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
INDEX); and expansion to larger quar- 
ters became necessary. 

Nowadays when type is cumulated 
for the five-year C.B.I., several thou- 
sand “galleys” are stored month after 
month until this index in its metal form 
weighs some 60,000 Ibs., before the final 
giant cumulation is printed. A system 
of multiple checking and proofreading 
makes it almost infallible. Before the 
system was introduced one or two amus- 
ing error occurred in the C.B.I., such 
as “Baptists, see also Drunkards,” and 
the listing of Britain’s heir apparent as 
the “Prince of Whales.” 

In 1900 the READERS’ GUIDE TO PERI- 
ODICAL LITERATURE was published, fol- 
lowed by 1905: Book REvIEW DIGEST; 
1908: INDEX TO LEGAL PERIODICALS, and 
THE REFERENCE SHELF; 1913: INDUS- 
TRIAL ARTS INDEX; 1914: WILSON LI- 
BRARY BULLETIN; 1916: AGRICULTURAL 
INDEX; 1920: INTERNATIONAL INDEX TO 
PERIODICALS; 1929: EDUCATION INDEX 
and ART INDEX; 1932: VERTICAL FILE 
SERVICE; 1934: ESSAY AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE INDEX; 1935: ABRIDGED 
READERS’ GUIDE; 1938: BIBLIOGRAPHIC 
INDEX; 1940: CURRENT BIOGRAPHY; 
1946: BIOGRAPHY INDEX. Wilson’s Epvu- 
CATIONAL FILM GUIDE, listing only 16 
mm films, also found a ready accept- 
ance, particularly with forward-think- 
ing authorities who realized that audio- 
visual education needed regular accurate 


film listings. 

It was in 1913 that, the need for 
nearness to publishing centers in the 
east having become apparent, The Wil- 
son Company moved 13-carloads of 
equipment to White Plains, N.Y. The 
final move to its present location on 
the Harlem River in the Bronx, N.Y., 
was made in 1917. This three-building 
plant is now also outgrown, and the 
venture started by the young bookseller 
with the able assistance of his wife 
presently employs a staff of 350-people 
with an annual payroll of well over 
three-quarters of a million dollars. 

On the tallest of the Wilson Build- 
ings there is a 30-foot lighthouse 
mounted on a book—the colophon and 
trademark of the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, The public and educational world 
hopes that, with its keeper on the duty 
platform, it will continue to shed its 
light for many more years to come and 
will guide searchers after knowledge to 
that safe harbor that Halsey W. Wilson 
has devoted his life to building for 
them. 


FACTS 
ABOUT FILM 


16MM Sound (10 Mins.) Price $50 


Shows how to care for films and pro- 
jectors and demonstrate harmful ef- 
fects on film of failure to clean pro- 


Jector, careless threading and im- 
proper rewinding. .. . 

Prevent damage, make films last 
longer, improve your showings. Re- 


quire all-projectionists and film users 
to see ‘Facts About Film,” the film 
which will save money. Order your 
copy now. ‘ 


For Sales List write 


INTERNATIONAL FILM 


BUREAU INC. 
“Y 6 N. Michigan, Chicago 2 
y 
ws. 15 Park Row, New York 7 
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Film Books 


Yvonne Jones, Dept. Editor 


Booklets 


THE AUDIO-VISUAL WAY — This 
compact booklet was prepared by the 
School of Training and Service at Flor- 
ida State University. With a simple 
common sense approach, a lively style 
and amusing drawings, it describes the 
essential points in selecting and caring 
for audio-visual materials in school cen- 
ters; it takes up in turn field trips, 
flat pictures,. blackboards, display space, 
cartoons, maps and globes, slides, film- 
strips and films, recordings and radio. 
Administrative problems are fully and 
clearly analyzed, whether they fall 
upon the teacher, the school center, the 
county center, or the state center. In 
addition the reader will find technical 
information on projection equipment, 
maintenance and repair, classification 
and cataloguing, storage and housing 


of materials, problems of distribution, | 


and plentiful source lists. . . . These 
118 pages contain more thinking mat- 
ter than many thick tomes.—Ask for 
Bulletin No. 22 B from the State De- 
partment of Education, Tallahassee, 
Florida, and send along 35 cents. 
Directories 

SOURCES OF TEACHING FILMS 
by Catherine Williams of the Ohio State 
University Teaching Aids Laboratory— 
11 page list of films, filmstrips, slides, 
radio programs, educational recordings, 
free and inexpensive teaching aids, pro- 
fessional associations, periodicals, and 
service bulletins.—Mailing Room, Jour- 
nalism Building, Ohio State University, 
Columbus 10, Ohio. Price 1-10 copies, 
20-cents each, 11-99 copies, 15-cents 


each, 100 or more copies, 10-cents 
each. 


INFORMATIONAL FILM YEAR- 
BOOK 1948—<compilation of data for 
those interested in British documentary, 
industrial, educational and industrial 
films, with a “Who’s Who” of the Brit- 
ish factual film industry. Of particular 
interest are informative articles on the 
state of informational films in Great 
Britain, Canada, India; articles on the 
mobile cinema vans, the film in the 
public libraries and the Film Centre.— 
The Albyn Press, 42 Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh 2. Price 12s 6d net. 

WINCHESTER’S SCREEN ENCY- 
CLOPAEDIA edited by Maud M. Miller 
—a compilation of general data on the 
British entertainment film with two 
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sections on “‘The Documentary Film” 
and “Children at the Cinema.” Mary 
Field contributes the lead article, 
“Children at the Cinema,” a penetrat- 
ing synthesis of her experience as a 
producer of films for children on what 
children like to see.—Winchester Pub- 
lications, Ltd., 16 Maddox Street, Lon- 
don W. 1. Price 21 shillings. 


Catalogs 


A MESSAGE TO TEACHERS FROM 
A LABOR UNION—In addition to a 
teacher’s kit of various booklets and 
leaflets on timely subjects from the labor 
point of view, this kit contains informa- 
tion on three UE 16mm films, “Our 
Union,” the history of UE; ‘Deadline 
for Action,” a plea for political activity 
by citizens; and “The Great Swindle,” 
the story of inflation. Free to teachers 
on request.—United Electrical, Radio, 
and Machine Workers of America, 11 
East 51st St., N. Y. 22. 

FILMS 1948-49—Has 32 pages of 
films and filmstrips available free of 
charge to schools, business organiza- 
tions, civic and fraternal groups on 
vocational, economic, industrial, and 
business subjects.—Request from the 
Audio-Visual Center, School of Busi- 
ness, The City College of New York, 
17 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 10. 

1948-1949 SCHOOL LIST CATA- 
LOG—The 174-pages beautifully de- 
signed by Frederico Gavasci of A.P.G. 
Associates make this departure from 
the stereotyped catalog a pleasure to 
the eye. A selection of good films is 
offered in history, social studies, lit- 
erature, music and religion. Films for 
recreation, short subjects, Westerns 
complete the library.—Films, Inc., 330 
West 42nd Street, N. Y. 18. 

INSTRUCTIONAL MOTION PIC- 
TURES—32 pages of 16mm _ sound 
films for schools. Includes the United 
World Science Series (zoology and 
atomic physics), Track and Field Series, 
Physical Geography and Geography 
Series; Problems of Living and Fine 
Arts Series; and some G-B instructional 
films.—Request from United World, 
445 Park Avenue, N. Y. 22. 

ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 1949- 
1950—A 128 page list of theatrical 
features and short subjects now avail- 
able from the largest library of 16mm 
sound films in the world.—Write Ber- 
tram Willoughby Pictures, Inc., 1600 
Broadway, N. Y. 19. 
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THE FILM 
EDUCATION 


Edited by Godfrey M. Elliott 


AN up-to-the-minute survey 
of the present status and 
potential of the 16mm motion 
picture in all of its educational 
applications in modern life— 
inside and outside the school. 
Comprised of 37 chapters, 
each written by an outstand- 
ing authority in the educa- 
tional fi'm field, the book is 
definitive and authoritative. 


Some of the Chapter Titles 


THE FILM AND THE PUBLIC 

LIBRARY, by Russell Munn, Libra- 
rian, Akron Public Library. 

BASIC TECHNIQUES OF FILM USE 
by Walter A. Wittich, Director of 
Bureau of Visual Instruction, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SEEING 

MOTION PICTURES, by Herman F. 
Brandt, Director of Visual Research 
Laboratories, Drake University. 

RESEARCH IN THE 

EDUCATIONAL FILM FIELD, by 
A. L. Long, Stephen F. Austin, 
State Teachers College, Nacog- 
doches, Texas. 

THE FILM IN SCIENCE by Oreon 
Keesler, Director of Teaching Aids 
Library, Kern County Schools, 
California. 

THE FILM IN MATHEMATICS by 
Irene Sauble, Director of Exact 
Sciences, Detroit Public Schools. 

THE FILM IN SOCIAL STUDIES by 
William H. Hartley, State Teachers 
College, Towson, Maryland. 

THE FILM IN LANGUAGE ARTS 
by Hardy R. Finch, Head of Eng- 
lish Department, Greenwich (Conn.) 
High School. 

THE FILM IN VOCATIONAL ARTS 
by Thomas A. Chad, Burgard Vo- 
cational High School, Buffalo. 

THE FILM IN MUSIC EDUCATION 
by Lorin F. Wheelwright, Super- 
visor of Music, Salt Lake City 
Schools. 

THE FILM IN ART by Camilla Best, 
Director of Department of Audio- 
Visual Aids, New Orleans Public 
Schools. 

THE FILM IN BUSINESS EDUCA- 

TION by Helen Reynolds, New York 
University. $7.50 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 
15 E. 40th St., Dept. 323, N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


Please send me ...,........ copy(ies) of FILM 
AND EDUCATION, at $7.50 per copy. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


(Expedite shipment by enclosin 
remittance.) ‘ 
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TECHNICAL TALK 


Projectors 

The most powerful of Kodak’s 
16mm sound projectors is back again 
after several years off the market. 
Known as the Sound Kodascope FB- 
40, it features an amplifying system 
of 40-watt capacity, and is designed 
for use with large groups. The sound 
system can be used for public address 
purposes. A 100-foot cable is furn- 
ished for connecting the speaker and 
the projector. The FB-40 is AC only, 
sells for $855. 

Aimed at the home market is Victor 
Animatograph Corporation’s new “En- 
voy” model, which retains the basic 
mechanism of other Victor sound pro- 
jectors but with certain simplifications 
which enable it to be sold in the 
under-$300 price range. Dealers have 
encountered sales resistance in Victor 
projectors in connection with the small 
speakers. Larger speakers—6, 9, or 
12-inch—are optional at extra cost, 
however, for better sound quality. The 
press announcement that “the Victor 
Corporation has taken the lead among 
equipment manufacturers in promoting 
. this home market by the expenditure 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
consumer advertising.” 


Announcer System 


Movie-Mite Corp. last month unveiled 
its trim little “Emcee” unit of a 


Ask Yourself 
This Question! 


Why are more and more leading 
film laboratories using PEERLESS 
FILM TREATMENT on the prints 
they make? 


Because, for 14 years, no other 
method has given such positive life- 
long protection against all the 
hazards to which film is subject. For 
better showings, and for the longest 
possible print life, make sure your 
Prints are given the 


PEERLESS 
TREATMENT 


PEERLESS CORPORATION 


Office: 165 W. 46th St., New York 19 
Processing Plant: 130 W. 46th St., N. Y. 


microphone, amplifier, and speaker of 
interest to slide, filmstrip, and silent 
motion picture projector owners who 
wish to enliven their programs with 
sound. The microphone and amplifier 
are in one unit, so that the commen- 
tator is at all times in charge of vol- 
ume and tone controls. Turntable input 
plug allows the playing of records for 
musical background. 

The “Emcee” can also be used as 
a silent “nurse” for children, and for 
general public address work where 
more expensive and bulky equipment 
is not .necessary. The amplifier and 
microphone are priced at $44.50, and 
10-inch speakers are $30 each. One or 
two can be used, according to sound 
distribution desired. A unit with one 
speaker weighs 16 pounds. The new 
product is available through photo- 
graphic dealers carrying the Movie- 
Mite projector. 


Need Stills? 

If you need enlarged stills from 
8, 16, or 35mm films, it will pay you 
to investigate the service offered by 
Curio Photo, 1185 Jerome Ave., New 
York 52—and we’re not just saying 
this because they are a new advertiser. 
We paid a visit to their laboratory 
the other day and were impressed with 
the skill and attention given to each 
order, big or small. 

A 4x5 enlarged negative—including 
a test pattern to insure sharpness—is 
made from your selected motion pic- 
ture frame, and two 4x5 prints fur- 


nished, all for $1.00. The negative is 


sent to you, and if you desire greater 
enlargements, you can then have them 
made by your own photo finisher, the 
size limit depending upon the sharp- 
ness of the original frame. Most 8 mm 
will not enlarge to more than 4x5 
without excessive grain; good 16 mm 
enlargements can sometimes be had 
up to 8x10, and more. 


More New Products 

RCA is developing a new projector 
with special devices to eliminate some 
of the extraneous noises in televising 
16 mm color film. . . . Ampro’s new 
8 mm and 16 mm _sound-or-silent 
splicer has single shearing action, will 
splice sound film either heads up for 
amateur editing, or tails up for in- 
spection or repair service....S & D 
Manufacturing Company has developed 
a strong portable projector stand that 
folds up to suitcase size and holds 
film reels inside. . . . New Bolex 16 mm 


cameras now feature a built-in frame 
counter and calibrated film -plane. . . 

Kodak on Nov. ist announced a brand 
new line of lenses for 16 mm cameras, 
the “first series of professional type 
high aperture 16 mm lenses ever manu- 
factured.” Most can focus way down 
for extreme close-ups. For example, 
with the f/1.4 you can film a smal! 
object, such as a flower, from 12 
inches away and the image will fill 
the whole screen. Formerly, extra at- 
tachments would have been required. 
... €. R. Keith, of Western Electric, 
described a new sound recording meth- 
od at the Society of Motion Picture 
Engineers convention in Washington. 
It skips the usual negative photographic 
step in sound-on-film recording, and 
other improvements over the system 
now in use. A new re-recording ma- 
chine from Western Electric also was 
shown. 


With the Manufacturers 

Fred Kislingbury, former director of 
hospital motion picture services for 
the Red Cross, has been appointed 
Western States District Manager of 
Radiant Manufacturing Corp. .. .- 
Raymond Nerhus leaves for England 
next month with his wife and child, 
to assume his new post as resident 
engineer representing Bell & Howell 
in Britain. . . . Export sales of the 
Sound King projector will be handled 
by Raybelle Foreign Trade Service. ... 
Howard B. Marks Co. has raised the 
prices of their projector stands, film 
viewers and splicers, and announces 
that their film storage unit is tem- 
porarily withdrawn due to material 
shortages. . . . LaBelle Industries has 
acquired all sales right to the PRC 
automatic slide projector, which will 
now be known as LaBelle Model 301 
Automatic Magazine Loading Slide 
Projector. The retail price will continue 
to be $125. 

E. S. Linfors, vice president and in’ 
charge of Bell & Howell in the East, 
has been transferred to even larger 
responsibilities in the Chicago office. 

. William Paul Sporka has joined 
Radiant in Chicago as chief engineer. 

. . Movie-Mite Corp. announces that 
Stanley H. Adams, who has been in 
charge of final assembly operations, 
has been named factory representative 
to contact dealers with distributors’ 
salesmen. 

DeVry Corp. reports that industrial 
demand for 16 mm projectors is the 

(Continued on Opposite Page) 
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Princeton Film Center's 
New Distribution Director 


With the announcement that Miss 

Sophie Hohne has accepted the post 
of director of distribution for Princeton 
Film Center, this organization takes 
another forward step toward the center 
of the 16 mm stage. 


Until her recent resignation to go 
with Princeton Film Center, Miss Hohne 
was national manager of sales and dis- 
tribution for the March of Time Forum 
Edition. 


Hers is a “Hortensia Alger” story 
that begins with no film experience 
whatsoever. Closest she ever got to 
films, she declares, was a 10-month job 
in Hollywood with the Bank of Amer- 
ica, pioneer institution of its kind to 
advance money for the financing of the 
motion picture industry. (A movie about 
the Bank of America is now in the 
making by March of Time.) Also in 
Miss Hohne’s apprenticeship background 
is a secretarial job with the publishing 
firm of McGraw-Hill; another with the 
Erwin Wasey advertising agency; and 
a year of working her way around this 
U.S.A. 


‘Her -first job on joining the March 
of Time in January 1942 was as a sort 
of Girl Friday in the cutting room 
where, from that distinguished crafts- 
man Lothar Wolff, she learned in two 
years some at least of the why’s and 
wherefore’s of film editing. His de- 
parture for war service with the Coast 
Guard raised the thorny question of 
the eligibility of a woman for the job 
he left behind him, in view of the then 
new Film Editors’ Union regulations 
barring women; but the issue was sub- 
ordinated to war demands and Miss 
Hohne went into action in foreign edi- 
tions, notably Chinese. According to her 
own admission her specialty then was 
putting on Chinese end titles upside- 
down for AIRWAYS OF THE FUTURE and 
such March of Times films as showed 
new ways of farming and were useful 
to the Chinese government in its war 
efforts. Being photogenic, Miss Hohne 
was also called upon to double in brass 
for a back, an elbow, a foot; and was 
generally in on everything having to 
do with a film, including scoring, mix- 
ing, and putting the whole thing to- 
gether. 

Opportunity for distribution experi- 
ence came with September 1944 when 
the March of Time set up its 16 mm 
Forum Edition as a separate depart- 
ment headed by John Wood and with 
branch exchanges in New York, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco. Miss Hohne func- 
tioned so ably as New York branch 
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manager that, when a change of policy 
to dealerships in September 1946 closed 
all three branches, and Mr. Wood re- 
signed from “Time,” she was put in 
charge, and guided the Forum Edition 
series through a period of rapid ex- 
pansion to its present established po- 
sition. 

Princeton Film Center, in business 
since 1940 (and not connected in any 
way with Princeton University), is 
owned and operated by Gordon Knox. 


~A Middle Westerner to begin with, he 


entered the film business as a Walter 
Wanger protege, came East to go into 
business for himself, started with very 
little, is rapidly establishing Princeton 
Film Center among the leaders in the 
production and distribution of sponsored 
films. Miss Hohne will direct a present 


_staff of 15-employees in the distribution 


department. 

Though she will now live and work 
in Princeton, New Jersey, Miss Hohne 
will continue to serve the New York 
Film Council as its secretary, and to 
be interested in the (Greenwich) Village 
Film Society which she helped organize. 


Manufacturers 

(Concluded from Preceding Page) 
largest in its history, and that the files 
are bulging wih recent orders from 


Coca Cola, Standard Oil, Ford Motor. 


Co., Western Electric, Zenith Radio, 
Caterpillar Tractor, General Mills, Chi- 
cago Tribune, International Harvester, 
Bell Telephone, and others. Meanwhile, 
sales to homes, schools, and churches 
continue satisfactory, the company hap- 
pily announces. 
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Clearest Pictures: 
@ For Unsurpassed © 
Fidelity of Sound © 


16mm. Sound-Silent PROJECTOR 


The entirely mew lighter-weight DeVry 
“Bantam” with projector, amplifier, 
speaker, screen in one streamlined 
case gives you cool, velvet-smooth, 
silent operation . . . 100 to 2000 foot 
film capacity—(75 minutes of uninter- 
rupted “‘show”) . .. Positive film safety - 
... Simple threading, focusing, servic- 
ing ... 28-pound pick-up (operating) 
weight. Truly a “theatre-in-a-suitcase” 
—designed and built by the same 
craftsmen who build DeVry 35mm. 
theatre projectors—to give you pro- 
fessional quality projection of black & 
white or color at both sound and silent 
speeds. Adequate illumination (750- 
1000 watts) for projecting brilliant 
pictures in assembly halls and audi- 


toriums. Priced at only $345 oo 
EE 


w * 
, here 
4 COMPARE DeVRY's 


wow-free, flutter-free, hum-free ampli- 
fication of a piano film. 

+ Light-meter the 
brilliance that floods 
the screen's entire 
surface. 


DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage Avenue 
Chicago 14, Illinois 


Please send- complete details on the 
DeVry “Bantam.” \ 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 
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STATE 
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FILMS ABOUT 
MODERN DANCE 


DORIS HUMPHREY 


“Air For G String’”’—Visual ac- 
companiment of Bach’s music 
by Doris Humphrey and group. 
1 reel. Sale, $30. Rental, $2.50. 


MARTHA GRAHAM 


“Lamentation” — Unusual film 
treatment of a solo dance by 
Miss Graham, as seen from a 
sculptor’s viewpoint. Critic John 
Martin appears in foreword. 1 
reel, color. Sale, $85. Rental, $5. 


U.S.C. DANCE GROUP 


“Design For Modern Dance’— 


30 min. silent film of technique 
demonstration. Choreography 
by Mary Jane Hungerford. 
Rental, $5. 


GEORGE BALANCHINE 
“Elegie”—It may be possible to 
have 16mm sound prints of this 
5-min. dance sketch to music 
by Stravinsky made up if.a 
number of advance orders can 
be arranged. 


KATHERINE DUNHAM 


“Cuban Episode’’—We searched 
a year for this film of the dy- 
namic Dunham troupe. 100 
feet, titles reversed. Rental, $2. 
Not avail. for sale. 


MALVINA HOFFMAN 


“Waltz In A Flat Major’—The 
noted sculptress imaginatively 
directed this dance interpreta- 
tion by Desha of Brahm’s fa- 
mous walt. 1 reel. Sale only, 
$30. 


MAGDA TALIAFERO 


“Young Girl In A Garden”— 
Duncanesque dance against fan- 
tastic, mood-evoking camera 
backgrounds. 1 reel. Sale, 
$17.50. Rent, $1.50. 


Rental prices are for one day, plus 
transportation. Extra days, hait rate. 
All are 16 mm _ sound films except 
“Design for Modern Dance.” Addi- 
tional information gladly supplied on 
request. 


D.D.LIVINGSTON 


Films of the Arts and Sciences 
| 39 East 35th St., New York 16 
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We Use Films 
(Continued from Page 15) 


have also demonstrated possibilities 
here: In Woods Run Settlement, Pitts- 
burgh, for example, staff and members 
of the photography class, made a film 
on the settlement camp, and exhibited 
it to campers, to the public for fund- 
raising, and to the Community Chest. 
Emerson House and Parkway Com- 
munity Center in Chicago are also mak- 
ing an amateur film on their experi- 
mental joint interracial camp. 


Intercultural education is another 
major service of neighborhood houses. 
They don’t have to teach it abstractly 
either. Their clientele comprises all the 
race and nationality groups which make 
up America. Settlements find films espe- 
cially useful in programs for adults 
who understand English with difficulty. 
Films, as well as music, and folk-dance, 


- bring home to settlement audiences the 


dignity and artistry of people of other 
lands. Film forums on current events in 
the nation and in the world give settle- 
ment members and friends increased 
understanding of their responsibilities 
as citizens, 


In line with the tradition established 
by its founders, the settlement move- 


Victor Corp. Occupying 
New $1,500,000 Building 


The world’s largest manufacturer de- 
voted exclusively to the production of 
16 mm motion picture equipment, Vic- 
tor Animatograph Corporation, this 
month began moving into its spacious 
new $1,500,000 plant and office build. 
ing in Davenport, Iowa. 

The extensive building project will 
not be completed for another year. 
When finished, it will include a cafe- 
teria, playground, ample parking lots 
and trackage facilities, conveyorized 
painting equipments, and a new system 
for plating. The single building will 
house the entire manufacturing opera- 
tions and main offices of the company, 
which is owned by the Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation. 

Architects are Graham, Anderson, 
Probst, and White, of Chicago. The 
George A. Fuller Company, New York, 
is general contractor. 


ment encourages citizenship education 
and thoughtful social action on current 
legislation related to consumer, housing, 
health, and other problems. Films help 
to give the factual background for such 
action. 


OSCAR SERLIN (Concluded from 


new and improved “film test” of talent, 
and worked himself up to an associate- 
producership. 

To make his point clear about show- 


_ manship in film production Mr. Serlin 


reminisced: 

“I remember when I was assistant to 
David Selznick. . . . He had so over- 
shot on GONE WITH THE WIND that he 
was worried. He phoned Sam Goldwyn, 
whose opinion he respects. . . . ‘I don’t 
know what to do, Sam, I’m so over- 
length.’ I’ve often thought since, of 
Mr. Goldwyn’s reply: ‘How long is it 
good’?” 

It is Mr. Serlin’s firm belief that the 
film is the greatest development since 
the printing press. “But,” he cautioned, 
“the motion picture must not be used 
as a narcotic. It must be purposeful. 
. . . There has been constant conflict,” 
he went on, “between commerce and 
art, art and education, education and 
commerce. But I believe all these ele- 
ments can be fused by skillful craftwise 
people of personal integrity. A stage 
play, or a motion picture with proper 
audience appeal, always will be a com- 
mercial success.” 

Mr. Serlin’s recipe for audience ap- 
peal includes a dash of humor as well 
as of showmanship; a foundation of 
humanity; and recognition of things in 
terms of common experience whether 
for adults or for children. Mr. Serlin’s 
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record would indicate, at least, he knows 
whereof he speaks: LIFE WITH FATHER 
played Broadway for an unprecedented 
seven and a half years; was leased 
(not sold) to Hollywood for seven years 
for a half million dollars down plus 
50-percent of the gross, and on the 
basis of other conditions to which Hol- 
lywood has never before nor since 
agreed. 

Finalizing his interview with FILM 

NEWS Mr. Serlin said: 
“«“If your producers and leading edu- 
cators have sincerity and imagination, 
if they are excited and interested about 
the possibilities of a certain medium, 
they are bound to break new ground 
and produce, not only exciting new 
forms but new audiences as well. Op- 
portunistic and talentless leaders wil] 
make for cheap charlatan development 
. .. and unfortunately for the informa- 
tion field, there are a lot of people in 
it right now who are there simply be- 
cause it is a fresh field, they think 
there will be less competition in it and 
that they will make money by just fill- 
ing the ‘requirements.’ 

“But everything,” Mr. Serlin reiter- 
ated, “everything in the nontheatrical 
film depends on the character, integrity 
—and the showmanship qualities—of 
its leaders . . . and only people who 
have some overall feeling for theatre 
and film should engage in them.” 


FILM NEWS 


AUDIO-VISUAL "SWAPSHOP" 


NDUSTRIAL Audio-Visual Aids So- 

ciety met for a two-and-a-half day 
session in New York recently. Highlight 
of the meeting was a presentation by 
Eastman Kodak, using slides and film, 
on the nature of color, psychological 
effect on the viewer, how to use. Even 
to those who have worked with color 
long enough to know something about 
it the presentation was “a revelation.” 
David E. Moser and Don Patterson 
of the City College Midtown Business 
Center explained CCNY’s program of 
training and education in visual aids 
for industry. 

Among films screened, to present both 
labor and management’s point of view 
were THE GREAT SWINDLE (United Elec- 
trical Workers, C.I1.0.) and OF THIs 
WE ARE Proup (Kelvinator Corp.). 

Concluding session was held in the 
new Instruction Car of the New York 
Central Railway, on rails in Grand Cen- 
tral Station. (This car and its func- 
tions will be dealt with in a later issue.) 
Speakers on this atmospheric occasion 
were Fred Beach, Motion Picture Divi- 
sion, N.Y.C.R.; John Shaw, film head, 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
(subject, evaluation); Thomas Hope, 
General Mills of Minneapolis (subject, 
distribution). 

Merle F. Johnson, film department 
head for General Motors Corporation, 
was conference chairman. 

Membership of Industrial Audio- 
Visual Aids Society comprises some 25 
or 30 industrial film department heads. 
Outgrowth of a Chicago luncheon group, 
it continues to be an informal organi- 
zation, of particular value to its mem- 
bership by reason of its informality. 


SCIENTIFIC FILM CONGRESS 


VIEWPOINTS from all parts of the 

world on the contribution films can 
make to education, industry and sci- 
ence were exchanged at the Second 
International Scientific Film Congress 
in London in October. Among subjects 
discussed were the use of films in uni- 
versity teaching, in medicine, on health 
for the general public and for industry. 
A festival of scientific films provided 
&@ unique opportunity for seeing and 
comparing British and overseas’ prod- 
uct. Particularly interesting were dis- 
cussion and motion picture examples 
of the film in scientific research. 


A. F. Films Inc. 


FACT AND FANTASY 


1 reel—$32.50 List 
Rental—$3.00 per reel 


1600 Broadway, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 1948 


SMPE's RYDER 
DISCUSSES 16 MM 


OCIETY of Motion Picture Engi- 

neers’ retiring president Loren L. 
Ryder, returning to his post as Director 
of Recording, Paramount Studios, Hol- 
lywood, after the SMPE convention in 
Washington recently, paused in New 
York long enough to answer a few 
questions for the press in an informal 
conference at the Society’s new head- 
quarters, 342 Madison Avenue. 


Though the topic for discussion was 
to have been Theater Television, it de- 
veloped into a session on 16 mm, during 
which Mr. Ryder made the following 
comments: 


The 16 mm field both pictorially and 
from the standpoint of sound has im- 
proved even beyond expectation but it 
is not anticipated that 16 mm will re- 
place 35 mm for the larger theater, 
though it has a definite place and pos- 
sibilities for the small theatre. 


For television 16 mm “can put out 
all that any film can; 16 mm equipment 
and film have been used recently for 
television transcription and such tran- 
scription will play an important part 
in network activity as related to theater 
television.” 


CLASSIFIED 


Rates: 10c per word, minimum 10 
words. Six insertions of same copy, 
10% discount. Twelve insertions, 20% 
discount. 


FILM FOR RENT OR SALE 
FILM PROGRAM SERVICES, 1173 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York 19, New York, 
recommends and obtains public affairs and 
cultural films from all sources. 


LABORATORY SERVICES 


TWO ENLARGEMENTS and negative from 
your movie film. Send frames and $1.00 
Curio-photo, 1187 Jerome Ave., N. Y. 52. 


FILMS WANTED 


_. SPONSORED FILMS in certain fields want- 


ed for specialized distribution. Write D. D. 
Livingston, Films of the Arts and Sciences, 
39 East 35th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


ARE YOU looking for an Audio-Visual 
Specialist?. Qualified to: Analyze the pur- 
poses of your organization—Produce slide- 
films, motion pictures, recordings, etc., in 
terms of your purposes—Plan the utilization 
of these audio-visual materials. Young wo- 
man, college graduate; experienced script 


writer, still and 16mm photographer, film - 


editor; unusual research background in 
utilization of audio-visual media. Write Box 
14, c/o Film News, The Penthouse, 15 West 
38th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED 


FILM BOOKER and stenographer wanted, 
part time, in New York City. Box 21, c/o 
Film News, The Penthouse, 15 West 38th 
Street, New York 18, N: Y. 


Please remember to say you saw it in FILM NEWS 


10 The Director of 


Audio-Visual Aids. 


Be sure to see these new 

films released 
by YOUNG AMERICA during 
September, October and 
November. Preview prints 
are ready. 


* 
+* 
+* 


JUDY LEARNS ABOUT MILK 
AIR ALL AROUND US 
HOW ANIMALS MOVE 
HOW ANIMALS EAT 


* 


THE MICROSCOPE AND ITS USE 
THE STEAM ENGINE 
THE STEAM TURBINE 
WHY PUNCTUATE 
HOW ANIMALS DEFEND 
THEMSELVES 


Each of these new films is 
one-reel, 16mm sound, and 
is priced at $0.00. 


* 


The. new YAF catalog of films 
and filmstrips is ready. 
Write for your free copy 
today. 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC. 


18 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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CARE OF ART MATERIALS 
UNDERSTANDING BASKETBALL 
ADVENTURING PUPS 
BABY ANIMALS 
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| cary if easily! 


— Because projector, speaker and 
accessories all are combined in a u 4 
single lightweight unit weighing | th ead it quickly! 
@ 
—With Revere threading is only 
a matter of seconds. Four handy 
threading points and a simple 
film path make Revere the easiest 
of all sound projectors to thread.” 


only 33 pounds—as compact as a 
suitcase, and really portable!” 


“Teun it 
like an expert! 


_—All the operating controls on the Revere 
are at my fingertips . . . easy to see 
and reach. Focusing, tilt control and 
framing are simple as can 
be. Fast, automatic rewind 
eliminates long waiting 
between reels,” 


“So simple, I entrust my students to 
operate our Revere Sound Projector” 


“With my students handling the operation of our 
Revere, it leaves me free for the advisory aspects of 
sound movies. Too, it encourages a greater feeling of 
student participation, increasing the interest and 
educational value of our audio-visual program.” 


More and more schools, churches and business organizations prefer 

Revere Sound Projectors for their portability and operating ease. 

They are selecting Revere, too, because of its rich “‘theatre-tone” 

and brilliance . . . its precision-built, dependable quality. And at 

$997 50 Revere’s low price, they can buy several projectors instead of one 
Complete 


—thus extending the scope of their audio-visual activities. 


Compare Revere—feature for feature—with 


any sound projector at any price. You'll 

agree with audio-visual experts that it’s 

the best buy in 16mm sound projectors. “i i 


Ask your Revere dealer for a demonstration! 


REVERE CAMERA COMPANY, CHICAGO 16 16MM SOUND PROJ 
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